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ALL who have heard of ‘Wat Tyler'are sufficiently apprized of Ul 
the nature of the work; that it is a farrago of the merest com- : } 
' 


_ 


mon places of Revolutionists, too shallow to impose upon any 
man of ordinary capacity, too mischievous in intent not to disgust ie 
the good, and not sufficiently, coarse to please the radically bad, . |) 
It is rather a curious specimen of one class of opinions which. he 
arose out of the disorder, of the. French: Revolution ; and . mY 
the historian be hereafter a valuable document, ; like Te 
other extravagant pamphlets, ‘the bs rete the times in tiie 
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was written. For ourselves, we shall eq 
and the fears of those readers'‘who may have antici 
with joy or alarm, an abundant selection of every thing 
grantly seditgous or absurd in the original work. ‘The 
extract will give our ‘readers a sufficient notion of the 
language of the whole. , | ' 







Think of the insults, wrongs, and cont 
Ye bear from your proud lords—th 
Manures their — 
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Be but resolved, and these destructive tyrants 
Shall shrink before your vengeance. 


“ Hod. —On to London— 
The tidings fly before us—the court trembles— 


Liberty !|—Vengeance !—Justice ! 
END OF ACT THE FIRST, 


“« ACT II. 
“ SCENE—BLACKHEATH. 
“ TyLter, Hos, &c. 
* SONG, 


“es When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


** Wretched is the infant’s lot, 
Born within the straw-roef’d cot 2- 
Be he generous, wise, or brave, 
He must only be a slave. 

Long, long lahour, little rest, 

Still to toil to be oppress’d ; 
Drain'’d by taxes of his store, 
Punish'd next for being poor: 
‘This is the poor wretch’s 

Born within the straw-roof'd cot. 


* While the peasant works—to sleep ; 
What the peasant sows—to reap ; 

On the couch of ease to lie, 

Rioting in revelry ; 

Be he villain, be he fool, 

Stillto hold despotic rule, 
Trampling on his slaves with scorn; 
This 1s to be nobly born. 


«When Adam delv'd, and Eve span, * 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 





Jack Straw--The mob are up in London--the proud courtiers 


Begin to tremble. | 
«“ Tom Miller.——---Aye, aye, ‘tis time to tremble ; 
| Who'll plow their felds, who'll do thelr drudgery nowt 
And work like horses, to give them the harvest? _, 
“ Jack Straw. only wouder we lay’ quict solong. 


: 





We had always the same th, and we deserved 
The ills we met with for not using it. arte, 

“ Hob.—Why do we fear those animals called lords? 
What is there in-the name to ftighten us? ipo at 
Is not my arm as mighty asa Baron’s?” P, 2). 
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But we have prefixed its name, together with that of the 
Leiter to Mr. Smith, to the beginning of this article, because 
they both are closely connected with each other, and because 
the composition of Wat Tyler has been the ground of that at- 
tack upon the character of its author, which he has, in te 
“ Letter to Mr. Smith,” endeavoured to refute, and into the 
justice of which we now propose to inquire. 

For, as most of our readers well know, both the publications 
now under review proceed equally from the same pen, the pen of 
Mr. Southey: a name ranking with the highest of our living 
authors, and destined, we hope, to hold hereafter a rank scarcely 
lower than the highest in the noble catalogue of English gemiwus. 
Such a man’s fame is more than his own private possession : it 
belongs tp his country ; and when his life shall be read by poste. 
rity, every stain upon it will be contemplated with sorrow, as de- 
tracting something from the national glory. We may be allowed 
therefore, without being guilty of any improper interference, to 
interest ourselves in Mr. Southey’s character; to examine int 
partially the accusations brought against it, and to state simply 
the feelings and wishes of dispassionate men concerning hint. 

owever erroneous our judgment may be, we may at least de- 
clare that it is given in sincerity ; that where we censure it is with- 
out malice ; where we acquit it is without partiality. 

The case before us is sufficiently notorious. Every one knows 
that Wat ‘Tyler, a poem written by Mr. Southey im his early 
youth, but never published, has been now surreptitiously given to 
the world by the enemies of its author, in order to convict him of 
having once professed the very same opinions which he hag re» 
gently on several occasions strongly condemned. The same 
charge has been also founded upon the natdfe of a variety of his 
former productions ; it has been brought forward at various 
times and places, with more or less of rancour ; especially, a% 
we are told, within the walls of parliament, in the course of a des 
bate in the House of Commons. To this last attack Mri 
Southey has thought proper to reply, in the Letter which forms 
one of the subjects of our present article; and having now thé 
whole matter before us, we shall proceed without further delay 
to our proposed investigation of its merits. 

It is not, nor can it be denied, that Mr. Sotithey’s early wris 
tings breathe a revolutionary spirit, and that they were favourable 
to the notions of universal equality, which prevailed during the 
first years of the French, revolution. Mr. Southey himself 
avows the fact, and denies that he feels any shame in the avowal ; 
for ourselves, we cannot well decide how far bis errors were 
imputable to others or to — ; and we too well ee 
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Ahe perilous state of a young man’s mind, ially of a mind 
highly gifted by nature, when it begins to think and to form rules 
and opinions for itself, without the watchful assistance of’some 
experienced friend, to pass a very barsh condemnation on the 
mistakes into which he may fall. TPhe guidance and counsels of 
older friends are amongst the many advantages furnished by an 
University education: and it is to the want of these that we 
would attribute the wild and incorrect judgments too often 
formed by those who have never derived instruction but from 
their regular teachers, and who have never known how sweet 
wisdom is, when it proceeds out of the lips of a friend. If then 
Mr. Southey was one of those so unfortunately circumstanced, 
the errors of his youth are entitled to our sincerest pity and for- 
bearance : but we cannot feel so indulgent towards him, when 
he declares, even in the very Letter now under review, that “ nei- 
ther before God nor man is he ashamed of them,” p. 19 ;— 
when he seems to trace in them, not without complacency, indi- 
cations of youthful generosity; and considers them as the natural 
effect of the acquaintance obtained, in a regular scholastic edu- 
cation, with the histories of Greece and Rome. This language. 
cannot be suffered, for the opinions which are thus spoken of, 
were utterly inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity ; and 
though we may forgive Mr. Southey for having entertained them, 
yet we cannot allow any lurking fondness for interesting sins, 
but must insist, if he would hope for pardon, on his full and 
ect repentance. 

Yet we will confess that, amidst all his errors, there might be 
seen “ some sparks of hope, which elder years might happily 
bring forth.” If he sympathized with John of Leyden, and the 
Anabaptists of the Sixteenth century, there was yet something 
in him which revolted from a fellowship with the author of the 
‘* Age of Reason.” He was guilty of no outrages against Chris- 
tianity; on the contrary, his fond auticipations were directed to 
the time “ when Christ should come, and all things be fulfilled.” 
Vague and unsound as his faith was, he yet retained far more 
than enough to distinguish him from the herd of common revo- 
jutionists; nor, like them, did he ever suffer his affections to be 
swallowed up in the cant of universal philanthropy: but in this his 
career has ever been equally honourable, that the social and do- 
mestic virtues have ever been held by him in due reverence, and 
that he has always shown himself warmly alive to the quiet 
charms of domestic happiness. 

It were injustice therefore to Mr. Southey to identify him 
with the mass of revolutionists either in France or in England ; 
the most that can be said is, that his agreement with them in 
one point made him too often forget his more essential differ- 

ences 
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ences with them in others: just as» he has doue*ifi fater tines’ 
with the party te which he has since attached hiniéelf.’ “Yet: 


with him, the famous cry of *¢ War to the castle und peace to: 


the cottage,” was perfectly sincere ; ‘and when he pér 
under the name of liberty, ruin was entailed alike on the ct 
and the castle, when he found. that the men to whom he ‘liad’ 
yoked himself, were above all others most repugnant to every 
thing really noble,—that they were coarse and ‘sensual,—the re=- 
tailers and even adulteraters of the worst poison of’ older so 
phistry, and that their hopes were not-his hopes;—he began'to’ 
se and to reflect, and the whole scene began to assume ii 
eyes a different aspect. His experiment -had ‘totally failed’; 
the reform he desired had not been attained: yet with 
whom he had begun the chace, still continued it, and still in- 
sisted that the hideous fiead, whose steps they followed, ‘was no 
other than true liberty. There is a poem in the “ Annual An- 
thology,” entitled “* Recantation,” the tenor of which will well 
illustrate what we have here stated. No other course remained 
for Mr. Southey, if his own principles. were dear to him, thau 
to separate himself from the self-styled reformers of the day. 
With whom he should unite might still be doubtful, but he could 
not hesitate whom to shun, fe 

We.consiler Mr. Southey, then, as fully absolved from the 
charge of deserting his former associates: one only point they 
had ever shared in common,—an attachment namely to the 
cause of liberty: and to this Mr. Southey has clung with more 
fidelity at least than. his revilers. . For they being for the most 
part the slaves of faction, and looking to names and parties 
rather than to principles, have been led on to advocate the cause, 
and to palliate the excesses of tyranny, when it was exercised 


by the “ Champion and Child of Jacobinism.” Mr, Southey, — 


on the contrary, became a zealous patriot, when he saw that 
England was in truth struggling for the best interests of Europe; 
and although he had once wished well to France, when he ima- 
gined that her independence was threatened by a coalition of 
kings, he yet became her determined enemy, when he saw her 
in turn endeavouring to impose upon other nations the yoke of 
her imperial dynasty. Nor should we deem it difficult to col- 
lect from this source, his gradual approximation to the party of 
the present government. It is a well known bond of union, to 
have the same friends and. the same enemies: and when the 
Spanish war broke out, Mr. Southey found that the cause of 
freedom, and the nation for which he felt heei-ya ss little less 
than patriotic, were by one. _panegyrized and supported, 

the wher treated with indi » Or even with contempt: 

€ was a positive tie to. bind him: to the ereenenas ee 
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this tie became daily stronger, as the war assumed an imterest 
more and more engrossing, and as he himself was continually 
reviled by his opponents, and upbraided for becoming the hire- 
ling of ministers. The rest is an easy progress :—reviled by one 
party aod caressed by the other, his enmiues and his attachments 
were daily becoming more confirmed : and as we hasten to smooth 
away ali important differences of opmion between us and our 
friends, so Mr. Southey has naturally softened or retracted such 
sentiments as still sccmed to connect him with the party of his 
enemies. ‘Thus in this as in the former case, agreement. in one 
point led to an union between persons who. still were in many 
respects dissimilar ; the difference is, that his recent friendships 
have usurped over him gradually a more universal influence than 
his former ones ; and have thus led him imto those mconsisten- 
ces, which it is impossible for his warmest advocates to defend. 
For although the statement already given, contains little which 
we think oan be justly charged against Mr. Southey as a matter 
of reproach, yet if we examine the matter more particularly, we 
shall tind several poimts, in which it would be far more aifficult 
to excuse him. Had he been content with attacking the reves 
jutionists, few we think would have blamed him; but to attack 
them as an independent man, and as a professed supporter of 
the opposite party, are two very different things ; and the same 
vehemence of censure which in the ove character he might have 
safely used, becomes suspicious and of discreditable appearance, 
when it proceeds from him in the other. Again, Mr. So 
still retains on general subjects, a strong zeal for liberty, anda 
good deal of the ardent enthusiasm of his youth, in his views of 
human nature, and his wishes for the improvement of the moral 
and physical condition of mankind ; and any one who recollects 
how he has always felt upon the questions of the Slave Trade, 
Mr, Windham’s Army Bull, and others of a similar description, 
and remembers how the present ministers and their friends re- 
garded the same subjects, may be surprised to see Mr. 
become so intimately associated with them, as to have 
at their hands an office, by which he has listed bimself as a 
Court Poet, and has made it impossible to consider him in any 
other light than as a determined partizan of the Court and its 
Ministers Whatever we may think of the office of Poet Lan- 
reat in itself, we should be very illiberal were we to condemn 
any individual generally for accepting it; but we think Mr. 
s case was not an ordinary one ; he stil] retained enough 
of his early opinions to make his Laureatship under a Tory ad. 
ministratién appewr somewhat unbecoming ; nor was there any 
occasion to send in his “ adhesion,” under the form of courtly 
Odes, and congratulatory addresses upon a Royal Marriage. pe 
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will now proceed to give some definite examples of the incon- 

sistency which we impnte to him, and they will clearly show 

ale senate en ithin 
rgh 


is 


how 
last few years. In the Annual Register for 1809, 


published in 1811, there was inserted an extract froma state — 


i 


by Mr. Canning, in which the affair of the Spanish frir 
» captured. in 1804, previously to the declaration of war, 
was alluded to and justified. To this extract Mr. Southey affixed 
an especial note of his own, protesting that he did not in any der 
gree assent to Mr. Canning’s opinion of the transaction in quese 
tion. (Vid. Edinb. Anns Regist. for 1809, vol. i, p. 491.) Yet 
in the Life of Nelson, ished only two years afterwards, 
very transaction is declared to have been “ perfectly justifiable.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 205.) Surely some explanation might have been 
given; some hint of the new information which had reached the 
author between the publication of the first and second of these 
passages, and which had so materially altered his sentiments. 
Again, in 1810, the expedition to was sti ; 
as “ detrimental and disgraceful to Great Britain;” in 1815, we 
learn, that “ the English ministers will be censured hesegfter, 
not for having done so much, but for not having done more; for 
their forbearance, not for their vigour.” More than all, in 1810, 
we were told, that the principles against which the combined 
Powers had originally taken up arms, and by which they had been 
overthrown, were now marshalled on our side by the event of 
the Spanish war ; and Mr. Fox was praised for the * prophetic 
foresight” which he displayed at the beginning of the “ unhappy 
war” of 1793. In 1816, the justice of that war is maintained, 
and to say, “ that it was carried on by despotic governments 
against the liberties of mankind,” is, we find, to assert what is mp 
direct opposition to the truth *. 


E 
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* It may be proper to state that the passages here quoted, rela- 
tive to the expedition to C P | ; 
taken from the following places ; namely, the unfavourable 
to those two measures, from the Edinburgh ual Register for 
1808, vol. i. 2, 53, 293, and the apologies for them, the on¢ 
from No. 25 of the Quarterly Review, p. 227, the other 
$1 of the same journal, p. 227. We may now be asked our autho. 
rity for ascribing all these things to Mr. Southey : for the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, Mr, Southey himself is our witness, whe 
in his “ Letter to Mr. Smith,” quotes as his own words, a passage 
which is to be found in the y _yolunne Sspen which one axteaeny 
1809, independcaly of the sillarty of le, £0 f cha 
° epend oO . ‘ L © Chet | 
the work o the bade author with the Register for 1808, As 
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To a sl itulation of our judgment upon the whole 
om we think Mr. Southey perfectly right 
ispretting by Sanida-‘cochthundelasinhes)acents: dOutitad 
years ; we think also that the principles of our ‘present 
tionists so little accord with those’ at any time entertamed 
by Mr. Southey, that it is most’ unjust to call him a renegade 
for his invectives against them. We believe too that an agree- 
ment in principle, in one particular, first led to his union-with 
the existing ministry; but was a point at which every feel- 
ing of honour and propriety should have admonished. him to 
stop. Something at least was due to the common sense of the 
people, who are warmly alive to every thing like an interested 
desertion of old opinions ; and who knowing that Mr. Southey 
‘was once imbued with democratical ss and yet 
him now the most vehement supporter of establishments and 
constituted authorities, would naturally, without entering into:a 
minute examination of all palliating cireumstances, accuse him 
of dishonourable apostacy. He would have been a more pow; 
erful champion of the cause which he upholds, had he given it 
a more discriminating assistance. As it is, we cannot deny that 
Mr. Southey has been drawn within the fatal gulph of party spi- 
rit, and bas been swept round by its eddies, and carried at every 
circle nearer and nearer to the central vortex, where every 
thing is swallowed up. Enthusiastic as he is, satin 
party which is inost alien from enthusiasm; and 
most ardent zeal for liberty, he has identified himself os an 
administration, the major part of which has never concealed its 
leaning to the crown, and whose measures have seldom belied 
the toryism, to which they are considered as pre-eminently at- 
If then we, who are certainly not disposed to treat him harshly, 
cannot altogether justify Mr. Southey’s conduct ; we ought not 
to wonder that his political antagonists should inveigh against 
him with severity; more when we consider the tone 
of defiance which he has ni most commonly indulged in 
towards them. sOn this point indeed Mr. Southey | is, we fear, 
incurable, yet we are convinced there is nothing which has ex- 


_ elted against him such general disgust exnmaget setiousl end: iam 
the articles in the Quarterly Review, sea oF getrriltebieet “Gua 

























them to Mr. Southey they only onthe strength of general report, and 
irresistible internal evidence : e no Speiethiolatod that 
he will deny them to be his tion ; und wo coanet idtule ha 
by that he will repel charge of inconsistency, by re- 
pees. Ke 5 his anonymous writings to be brought as testimony 
against 


partial 
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partial men, as the language which he generally employs, ‘and 
which is at once so intolerant, so self-satisfied; and so intempe- 
rate. He seems to labour under an absolute'passion for super- 
latives ; which has:affected in nearly equal proportions his poetry 
and prose : standing inlintin aeeneeay- Reena en 
but.too often violating both. decency and charity in the: latter. 
He asks proudly in his Letter to Mi. Smith, ‘* Whether he ‘has 
ever appealed tu the base and the malignant feelings of man- 
kind? -Whom did he libel? Whom did he slander? Whom did he 
traduce 2” Does Mr. Southey recollect nothing of a certain un- 
provoked attack upon Mr. Malthus, couched in a style almost of 
ungentlemanly ‘andes and for no other reason than because the 
Doctrines of the Essay on Population donot suit: the notions 
of Mr. Southey? In the very letter now before us, is it nothing 
to write a paragraph, in which he talks of “ the whole crew of 
Ultra Whigs and Anarchists, from Messrs. Brougham and Clo- 
dius, ae to Cobbett, Cethegus, and Co.” page 25? We 
will not, and do not set these things down to the score of. mae 
lignity, they are merely the fruits of a violent temper, impatient 
of any opposition to its opinions.. And all this may passin 
works of temporary controversy, where intemperance has unfor- 
tunately no lack of precedents to countenance it. But Mr. 
Southey has given us intimation, that he purposes to be the his- 
torian of one of the most brilliant parts of our annals, the war 
in the Spanish Peninsula. From his acquaintance with his sub- 
» from his talents and his eloquence, we anticipate much ; 
t let him beware of that fervour of indignation, “ righteous 
indignation,” we suppose he would call it, which occasionally 
transports him: let him remember, that if he would write for 
future ages, he must throw off the shackles of present 
dices; and that he ‘who aspires to pass an enduring iehinstg 
A he the actions of his fellow creatures, must divest himself of 
the partialities of an advocate. How much more impressive 
is the majestic calmness and solemn morality of Thaapiiden, 
than_all the furious declamations which any extravagance of pa 
sea or fancied zeal for a righteous cause, could psu 


~ We wer not omit this opportunity of animadverting on the 
most offensive quality of Mr. Southey’s writings : and one which 
is exemplified pretty largely in bie: “ Letter” now before us. 
We owe some apology perbaps to our readers for having taken 
such little notice of this pertermance ; and Mr. ) may 

think himself no way flattered, that in examining the c 
— we have paid so little attention to his own defence. 
lactis; that: we do'act ebtiniute-dhe * ietser dy Ele aaa? 
very highly ; nothing can be more disgusting than the arrogant 
spirit 
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spirit every where displayed in it ; and though its author has told 
us, that posterity will characterise it asa “‘ becoming vindication,” 
in which he “ treated his calumniator with’ just and memorable 
mh 45, yet for our own parts we think his fame will 
be no rer, if, as is most probable, his vindication shall 
never reach posterity at all. The arguments contained in it, as 
far as they really tend to Mr. Southey’s justification, we have 
adopted in the former part of this article: they are mixed how- 
ever with some things which can do his reputation no service, 
such as the language in which he still speaks of his youthful er- 
rors: and the most serious accusation against him, that of iden- 
tifying himself so completely with the court, it did not occur 
to him to notice. With regard to the Poem of Wat Tyler, 
we are inclined however to think the defence very satisfactory, 
Noman cau doubt the mean and malignant intentions of its pub- 
lishers; and with one or two insignificant exceptions, we can 
sympathise very cordially in the following animated passage. 


“ For the book itself, I deny that it is a seditious performance ; 
for it places in the mouths of the personages who are introduced 
nothing more than a correct statement of their real principles. 
That it is a mischievous publication, I know; the errors which it 
contains being especially dangerous at this time. Therefore I 
came forward without hesitation to avow it, to claim it as my owm 

roperty, which had never been alienated, and to suppress it.**** 
Had the Poem been published during any quiet state of the 
mind, the act of dishonesty in the publisher would have been the 
same, but I should have left it unnoticed, in full confidence that 
it would have been forgotten as speedily as it deserved. But in 
these times it was incumbent upon me,to come forward as I have 
done. It became me to disclaim whatever had been erroneous 
and intemperate in my former opinions, as frankly and as fearlessly 
as I had once maintained them. And this I did, not as one who 
felt himself in any degree disgraced by the exposure of the crude 
and misdirected feelings of his youth, (feelings right in themselves, 
and wrong only in their direction) but as one whom no consilera- 
tions have ever deterred from doing what he believed to be his 
duty.” P. 6. 


If in what we have said, we may seem to have-dealt too se- 
verely with Mr. Southey, we can at least assure him that it was’ 
no unkindly spirit which has actuated us. Modis én’ tggdeg to 
wricy % aitig vouion trade AeyecIas’ aitia univ Yao, Cirwy aydean 
oti auagtavrtay; xaTnyogia. dé, ix Seay adianodvrey. It will 
be related of Mr. Southey hereafter, “ that he lived in the bo- 
som of bis family, in absolute retirement; that in bis writings 
there breathed an abhorrence of oppression and immorality, a 
spirit of devouios, and ardent wishes for the amelioration of 

mankind ; 











Siecitscre hinds mydinete ene apeadopenal 
i to see ng any to pure fame, 

ore brook that he should descend to the ignoble warfare of a 
party journalist. Jt would have been well for Milton's reputas 
tion, had he never been known to posterity as the apologist of 
Smectymnus, and the rude and furious assailant of the hierarchy, 
Yet it was to his one = that ne or during his 
life time was mainly owing : gained for him the patronage 
of @ party, and post of a Latin secretaryship ; they cost him his 
eyesight, they made his old age anxious aud insecure, they checked 
his fame after death, and they leave now a blot on his memory, 
which not all their eloquence and ability can remove. He, too 
had formed schemes of writing the history of his country, and 
could he but have subdued his propensity tor the cyntests of fac- 
tion, he might have rivalled Thucydides as he has done Homer, 
Let Mr. Southey consider this example : be will not think that 
what has injured Milton's glory will be harmless to his; nor de 
we wish him to protract the season of retirement, tll his, best 
powers and the vigour of his years shall have been fruitlessly 
and unworthily consumed, ‘These we fear are but vain wishes; 
ner have we much hope that Mr. Southey wall be converted 


from his party violence, any more than another well known poet. 


from hig misanthropy, by any exhortations which reviewers can 


gwethem. Yet there is that in Mr. Southey, which .makes it - 


impossible for us not to be interested for his honour ; and though 
be may now treat, with equal indifference, the remonstrances 


of his friends and the invectives of his enemies; yet he may one. 


day discover, that they are not most sincerely attached to him, 
who caress him to serve their own purposes; and care not, so 
he inflict a sting upon their enemies, whetber, like the hee, he 
may leave his own life in the wound. . 
e crave indulgence for a few words more concerning those 
writers who are loudest in charging Mr. Southey with a 
tacy, and who would fain make us believe that he once thought 
and felt Tike them. We are told by Geologists that the oldest 
rocks of those which compose our globe, are in their nature the 
purest: and that as we proceed in the series, we shall find the 
strata gtadually degenerating, till at last we come to a coarse 
gravel, consisting of the mere wreck and rubbish of thefazma- 
tions which it. Such has been the case with the Re- 
formers of land, if we descend from those wise and pious 
men tu whom the title in all seriousness of truth is duc, to those 
whose excesses have now converted it into a bye word of #e- 
proach. Even within the last thirty years the breed has been 


deterjorated ; at least he who can now hold the language of God. 


Wet Tyler, and Southey’s Letter. “7%. .. 
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of experience, of wishing to renew the convulsion, whose fatal 
effects he has once already witnessed. ‘These men are enemies 
to religion on the old grounds: they are doers of evil and there- 
fore hate the light: they are ignorant of history, or they misre- 
present it ; attributing to it facts which it has never related, and 
drawing from it conclusions which its whole language and spirit 
contradict. With these men Mr. Southey, even im his worst 
excesses, would have scorned to communicate. Or if we would 
look for his parallel amongst those of the Reformers, who like 
him aspire to the reputation of literary men and of poets, we 
shall find the contrast no less remarkable. Mr. Southey’s fic- 
tions have been censured as wild and unnatural; but the tone of 
his style was ever elevated, and partook largely of that noble 
enthusiasm which is the inheritance of true poetry. ‘They 
with whom we are contrasting him, have studiously lowered 
their style to the level of their own vulgarity; rather than be 
at any time themselves exalted, they have striven to render even 
poetry grovelling. Mr. Southey was the eulogist of domestic 
peace and virtue, and his representations and praises of women 
were generally pure and chivalrous. They have stood forward 
to defend a violation of domestic duty, and to palliate an un- 
manly libel upon a defenceless female. Mr. Southey’s errors 
were a fair mark for parody and satire; their language has found 
its more appropriate censure in the inflictions of the law. What- 
ever were Mr. Southey’s faults, he never sunk to the level of 
men like these; whatever have been his recantations, he has had 
nothing to renounce so disgraceful as fellowship with them. 
And for ourselves, it is not the least painful part of that cen- 
sure which we have thought ourselves bound to pass on some 
parts of Mr. Southey’s conduct, that in so doing we have ap- 
peared to coincide with those whose approbation makes even 
truth suspicious. 





Aer. IIL. Vindication of the Scottish Presbyterians and Cove- 
nanters, against the Aspersions of the Author of “ Tales of 
my Landiord.” By a Member of the Scottish Bar. Glas- 
gow. 1817. 


JN our number for January last we reviewed “Tales of my 
Landlord,” with the sincere intention of exhibiting the truth, and 
we read it afterwards with the honest conviction that we had been 
successful. ‘The author's great merit appeared, and still appears 
to us, to consist in the perfect impartiality of his pencil; mso- 
much 
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much that we are convinced if a person, tolerably acquainted with 
the history of those times, shal! sit down perfectly free from 
prejudice to the perusal, he will find some difficulty to decide on 
which side the author leans. ‘The picture of the Covenanters is 
not half so revolting as it might have been made in perfect con- 
sistency with the truth of history, and we furnished a few extracts 
of undeniable authenticity, in order to prove to our readers that 
it was not overcharged. Surely in all this we were in no ress 
pect overstepping the bounds of our province. Our principles 
are generally known: friendly they are to regular government 
and to legitimate establishments of every kind. We do not much 
admire the constitution and discipline of the established Church 
of Scotland ; but as an establishment, sanctioned by the laws, 
and guarded by the public faith, we respect it: we have defended 
it, and would yet defend it, against the rash and iguorant zealots 
who would overturn it as readily, if they could, as-they would our 
own. We were therefore not a little astonished to find ourselves 
attacked in the Instructor of Edinburgh, for February, with as 
much fury as the decency of modern manners will sanction. We 
have long remarked what we think rather an inconsiderate error 
on the part of the clergy of Scotland. They have almost as lit- 
tle in common, aud quite as little to do with the Covenanters as 
we have. Were such principles and practices to become do- 
minant again, the Church of Scotland would meet with as litle 
mercy as our own. Whether it arises from the conviction that 
their Church owes its last and firmest establishment to the co- 
venanting rebellion, we know not; but certain it is that even the 
more moderate clergy, who abhor the violence of the Covenanters 
as much as we do, look upon them and their practices occasion. 
ally, with a much more lenient and favourable eye than they merit. 
The force of this feeling has seriously affected the history of 
Scotland. The Covenanters were ultimately successful to a cers 
tain extent. ‘They told their own story in their own way, and 
they stuck at nothing to gain credit to their statement. Their 
crimes were at length forgotten: they were the successful party, 
aud their sufflermgs were emblazoned by every possible effort. 
Dr. Cook, their late historian, is an excellent man, and we are 
persuaded that he meant to be impartial; but, on looking through 
his history with attention, it is obvious that the principal autho- 
rities on which he relies, are the partial and poisoned documents 
of the principal rebels and their partizans. ‘The charges against 
the government, both temporal and spiritual, be takes much too 
easily, as they are given him by those who acted against it ; and 
he has not possessed, or has not searched for those opposite 
siatements, the full and fair consideration of which is necessary 
towards impartial history, Ip the unhappy age to which we rer 
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fer, toleration was unknown and umpractised by all parties ; but 
no fact is more clearly marked, than that of all the parties of that 
wretched period, none was more intolerant than the Covenanters ; 
for they would tolerate nothing ; neither king, nor parliament, 
nor ici, if they differed im the slightest degree from them. 
selves. This assertion requires no authority, for it appears in all 
their conduct and im all their documents. They glory in it. 
The Covenanters suffered, and often very severely; but let us 
coolly consider the circumstances and the times, and say if any 
government could or ought to tolerate such principles, reduced 
to practice by open and frequent insurrections. No individual 
reflects greater credit on the Church cf Scotland than that learned 
divine Dr. John Forbes ; yet was he obliged to fly for his life, and 
was deprived by the Covenanters of an endowment, which he had 
himself added to the professorship of divinity in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, which chair he so eminently adorned by his learning, 
his moderation, and his piety. Dr. Cooke makes no mention 
of this great man, nor of these circumstances, and he barely 
mentions the Aberdeen doctors, who were all more or less suf- 
ferers at the same time, and who were generally men qualified to 
adorn any Church orany age. ‘The excellent Wishart too, after- 
wards Bishop of Edinburgh, one of the mildest and most humane 
men who ever lived, was, as he says himself, “ thrice plundered 
of all that he had, thrice imprisoned in a nasty and filthy jail, and 
a third time banished for the truth’s sake.”— P) ‘ef. to History of 
Mintione’s Wars. His sufferings are not detailed, and if we are 
not much mistaken, his name is not mentioned by Dr. Cooke, 
except by reference to his history at the bottom of his page. 

We are led by the general current given to the stream of history 
to believe that all the virtue, and all the sufferings of that disas- 
trous age, were on the side of the Covenanters, aud this, by al- 
lowing, without examination, that buoyancy which their effron- 
tery, activity, and ultimate success, have given to their statements 
and complaints. We tind no record in Dr. Cooke of the horrible 
massacre in 1645, when the Covenanters, under the command of 
General Les:lie, cut to pieces several hundreds of Montrose’s in- 
fantry in cold blood, and after quarter was sought and granted. 
This dreadful tragedy was urged by a sermon on | Sam. xv. 14, 
What meaneth then this bleating, &c. The fact, with the addi- 
tional enormity of throwing many women and children over the 
bridge of | ithgow , without either form or process, because they 
had followed their husbands and relatives to Montrose’s urmy, is 
wnquestionzble. See Bishop Guthrie's Memoirs. Why, im 4 
genercl history of the time, should such horrible enormities be 
conce:led? ‘They certainly affect not the character of the Pres- 
byterians of uur day ; but they plead strongly for the royal go- 
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vernment of that, and of the subsequent reign; and all pleas in 
that behalf are contrary to the current of prevailing prejudices. 
The reviewer in the Instructor rages with particular virulence 
and contempt against the ong declaration of Charles I. \639, 
which now lies before us; yet, we think, would he coolly peruse 
it, after having effectually cultivated the genuine spirit of ‘the 
Gospel, which isa spirit of humility and charity, not of violence 
and rebellion, he would form a different opinion of that admira- 
ble collection. I[t is maintained that the Covenanters were the 
victims of tyranny, and that to their efforts we owe our liberties. 
It is not true. Look at their principles as maintained, and at 
their practices as avowed by themselves in the Ler Rer of 
Rutherford, im Naphtali, in the Hind let loose, (reprinted at 
Glasgow so late as the year 1797) in the Cloud of Witnenes, 
&c. and say what government could tolerate such men constantly 
urging the people to rebellion. We must not judge the govern- 
ment of that time by the maxims of ourown. We may see their 
errors now, and yet not have been able to act differently if we had 
been similarly circumstanced. Besides, in all justice, we must 
compare the accusation with the defence, before we draw our fi- 
nal conclusion; and as much credit, at least, is due to the De- 
claration of Charles I. and to the Vindication of the Government 
in Scotland during the Reign of King Charles 11. by Sir George 
Mackenzie, as to the complaints of those who suffered for abet- 
ing insurrection, and for rising in rebellion. ‘Take the state- 
ments of the sufferers and of their friends in the late Irish rebel- 
lion, aud the British government will appear as black as that of 
the period in question, and many excellent English and Scottish 
officers will bear as bloody a character as the Viscount of Dun- 
dee and his followers. Nay, more recently, were we to follow the 
opinions of some malignant writers of the day, the government at 
home has been almost equally oppressive within these few weeks, 
and the poor unfortunate sailor, Cashman, was, forsooth, abso- 
lutely murdered, and the poor Luddites, were the victims of ty- 
ranny. Yet we are persuaded that moderate men of every party 
were convinced, that the period had arrived when the government 
was imperiously required to grant universal protection, even at 
the expense of partial restraint. : 
Whether it was wise or foolish to restore Episcopacy in Scot- 
land in the reign of Charles IL. is now a question of little import- 
ance. It was restored, and in the mildest and least ostentatious 
form possible. ‘The Presbyterian clergy who would conform, 
were liberally received without Episcopal ordination, and many 
of them did conform, who, after the revolution, became the most 
vindictive enemies of their Episcopal brethren. Waddell, Dean 
of St. Andrews, one of these conformists, with more consis- 
tency, 
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tency, suffered with the Church to which he had attached him. 

self, and though it was well and universaily known that he was 

only in Presbyterian orders, (for he would not submit to reordi- 

nation) he was universally respected both as a man and a clergy- 

man, by both clergy and laity of the Episcopal communion as 
long as he lived; no great sign of bigotry on a point on which 

Episcopalians have been deemed, aud our Church is pecu- 

liarly tenacious, whether nght or wrong is of no consequence to 
the present question. ‘There was nothing in the constitution, ror 
any thing in the discipline and practice of the Church of Scotland, 
at that time, which could give just offence to any moderate Presby- 

terian, such as the great mass of Presbyterians avow themselves to 

be now: and in effect, except in the west of Scotland, conformity 

became at length general, and the mass of the people were 

pleased and peaceable. We are certain for ourselves that we have 

no cause to serve but the cause of truth, and that in this and in 

every case we are ready to embrace it on which ever side we may 
discover that it lies. Were all the enormities charged against the 

Church and government and clergy of Scotland, at the period re- 

ferred to, true, we should deeply regret that such men were ever 
vested with so much power; but this conviction and regret 
would not affect our opinions either as to the Episcopal constitu- 
tion of the Church, or the Monarchical constitution of the State. 

In like manner we are of opinion that the conduct of the Cove- 

nanters no farther affects the present clergy and Church of Scot- 
Jand, than as they choose to approve and defend it when it appears 
to us to be utterly indefensible. Sir George Mackenzie says, 
and he is amply supported by the whole history of the period, 


“ The Presbyterian preachers had all along taught the people that 
as their government was jure divino, so the people might thereby 
be obliged to defend them and it, under pain of eternal damnation, 
even when Episcopacy was established by law; and accordingly 
some of the people who retained that principle, frequented the con- 
venticles at which these ministers preached ; whereupon the state, 
fearing that the old humour might ferment again into a rebellion, 
discharged, under some small penalties, any above five strangers to 
meet in a conventicle, leaving thereby at once the free exercise of 
their conscience in their families, and yet securing the state against 
such a total defection as might involve us ina new civil war, which 
without doubt was all the state designed ; but to elude these penal- 
ties for house-conventicles, some preachers (among whom were 
some of those who had been formerly banished) gathered the 
people together in the fields; they bringing arms with them to se- 
cure their ministers, came at last to have such an opinion of their 
own strengt’ that they formed themselves into an army, and were 
defeated at Pentland Hills, Nov. Anno 1666. Yet within a short 

time 
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time of that, the state indulged them so far as to allow them their 
own ministers settling them in Churches, and allowing them the en- 
joyment of the benefices in many places. This did not satisfy 
these people, because the ministers so indulged, acknowledged the 
king and council’s authority, and they, with some of their violent 
preacher's, railed as much against these indulged ministers, as against 
the bishops and regular clergy, and called them council curates, and 
separated from them, The state considering that, by the laws of 
all nations, rising in arms is to be accounted rebellion, and that a 
preacher’s presence could legitimate the action no more than a 
priest could transubstantiate the elements ; they declared, by several 
acts, field meetings to be the rendezvous of rebellion: notwithstand- 
ing all which, these dissenters proceeded, as from house to field 
meetings, so from ficld conventicles to publish proclamations, de- 
claring that the covenant was the original contract betwixt God, the 
king, and the people ; and therefore King Charles the Second having 
broken it, /orefaulted his crown, and, being to be considered only as 
a private subject, and enemy to God, they had declared a just war 
against him ; that it was lawful to Ai// him, and all who served him ; 
following, as was pretended, the noble examples of Phineas and 
Eliud ; and in consequence of this doctrine they murdered the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews and several others ; to defend these murderers 
an army was gathered by them, which was beat at Bothwell Bridge, 
Anno 1679. But yet the King to reclaim them, granted both an 
indemnity and indulgence ; notwithstanding of which a new plot was 
entered into, and it was contrived, in a meeting of the Scots at Lon- 
don, that 20,000 men should be raised in Scotland, and that the 
garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle, and all.the officers of state should 
be seized, which was likewise seconded by Monmouth, and Argyle’s 
rebellion, anno 1685. Whereupon the Parliament, finding that the 
preaching up of rebellion in private conventicles had occasioned all 
this danger to ding and people, and that nothing could be secure 
whilst every thing might be preached, they enacted that the minis- 
ters, who preached at conventicles, should be capitally punished ; 
but by virtue of this act, no man was ever punished, much less exe- 
cuted.”’—Mackenzie’s Works, vol. ii. p. 842, 3. or Vindication, 4to. 
p.6 and 7. 


We ore aware that it is niaintained that the Cargi/l and San- 
guhar Covenants, &e. referred to, and copied by Sir George 
Mackenzie, were the acts of a few insignificant and mad zealots, 
and affect not the mass of the Presbyterians. We acknowledge 
that in peaceable times such extravagancies may be despised as 
more foolish than dangerous. Dut these zealots were active, 
and their numbers encreased so as to compel the government ta 
combat them. ‘There lies now on our desk a copy of- 


“‘ The active Testimony of the true Pressytertans of Scot- 
land, being a brief abstract of acknowledgment of sins, and engage- 
li ment 
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ment to puTres, &c. as also a first and second declaration of war 
against all the enemies of Christ at home and abroad {includin 

not only the Pope and the Pretender, but the Duke of Hanover, a 
foreigner by birth, of a false religion, long since abjured by us, &c.} 
and likewise a Postscript, containing a declaration and testimony 
against the late unjust invasion of Scotland by Charles, pretended 
Prince of Wales, and William, pretended Duke of Cumberland, 
and their malignant emissaries.”’—Printed in the year 1749. 


All this is eminently silly ;- but had such a testimony become 
really active, and had it been supported by numbers, what go- 
vernment of that or any other period could have tolerated it? 
Something similar moy still subsist among the wildest fanatics of 
Scotland, who yet take the Covenant and resist all royal orders for 
public fusts or thanksgivings, under the absurd pretext of Evas- 
tiauism, and may well be overlooked as of minor or no ln port- 
ance ; but were the spirit of the times favourable to such folly, 
what might not designing men do by the medium of such mise 
chievous principles? Such detestable principles were in full and 
dreadful activity im the times of the Covenant. ‘Toleration was 
indeed unknown by all parties as now we know and practise it ; 
but the Covenanters would neither tolerate nor be tolerated. 
‘Lhey would not even tolerate the government under which they 
lived. ‘They would not even acknowledge nor receive the indul- 
gence of that government which was a real toleration in many re- 
spects beyond the spirit of the times; and for this unchristian 
obstinacy, for such we have no hesitation in considering it, our 
Scottish barrister applauds them, p. 24. The Covenanters were 
always the aggressors, and displayed a spirit on most occasions 
with which religion i is utterly incompatible, and which no good 
government could overlook. ‘They were urged on, it is said, by 
perseeution. Look again; is their conduct that of good ‘and 
pious men excited to a little extravagance by oppression? No; 
they gloried in their crimes. ‘Their’s, they maintained, was the 
cause of God, and on this principle they thought themselves en- 
titled to do whatever they pleased, under the pretext of advan- 
cing their cause. The nf sa is indeed striking between these 
deluded zealots and the holy, humble, and patient martyrs of the 
first ages of Christianity and of still later ages. Bishop Burnet, 
in his “ Vindication of the Authority, Constitution, and Laws of 


the Church and State of Scotland,” Glasgow, 1673, says, 
P- 2yo, 


“ How ee of the ministers (Episcopal) have been invaded in 
their houses, their houses rifled, their goods carried away, them- 


selves cruelly beaten and wounded, and often made to swear to aban- 
don their Churches, aud that they should not so much as complain 


of 
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of such usage to those in authority; their wives also scaped not the 
fury of these accursed zealots, but were beaten and wounded, some 
of them being scarce recovered out of their labour in child-birth. 
Believe me, these barbarous outrages have been such, that worse 
could not have been apprehended from Heathens; and if after 
these, [ should recount the railings, scoffings, and floutings which 
the conformadle ministers meet with to their faces even on streets and 
public highways, not to mention the contempt that is poured on them 
more privately, I would be looked on as a forger of extravagant 
stories. ut it is well Lam talking to men who know them as well 
as myself.” 


In the address to the reader Burnet tells us that three actors in 
such scenes were taken with their chief leader, and who 


“ Continued to cant it out highly after he got his sentence, talk- 
ing of his blood as innocently shed, and railing against the prelates 
and curates ; though before sentence he was ‘basely sordid, as any 
could be. One of his complices, who died with more sense, ac- 
knowledged, when he spake his last words, that bitter zeal had 
prompted him to that villainy, and not covetousness, or a design of 
robbing their goods.”’ 


Our candid reviewer in the Instructor can quote Bishop Bur- 
net when it suits him, and he is then an excellent authority, He 
is certainly an incontestable authority here, and fully equivalent to 
an actual witness of the facts which he records. In effect the 
Covenanters were an exact counterpart (with the single differ. 
ence of age aud country) of the French Republicans with a diffe- 
rent form and front indeed, but with the very same interval, and 
very similar external movements. Every thing was right 
which the republicans did, because liberty was their pretext and 
their watch-word; and even now, men covered with treason and 
with blood, can support or alleviate the grossest enormities of 
their sanguinary career by an appeal to principle and to Serip- 
ture too.—See Carnot's Letter to the King of France, amd our 
Review, February, 1815, p. 162. 

The St. Helena Manuscript, if not written by Buonaparte, 
certainly displays his spirit and maintains bis principles. ‘There 
is not an act nor an enormity which that man committed ; there 
is not an act nor an enormity which we can imagine, which may 
not be palliated if men will shut their eyes to all moral obligation, 
by the supposed necessity of his circumstances, and the supposed 
activity of his enemies. Right and wroug are reduced to nothing, 
to a mere calculation of chances and imagined necessities. 
There is a similarity between this picture and that of the Cove- 
nanters, the most striking which we can imagine. Religion was 
their pretext, violence was their practice ; and singular it is, that 
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the very general estimate, the pretext of principle obliterates the 

knowledged enormity of the practice. Is this according to the 
Christian rule, by their fruits ye shall know them? Matt. vii. 20, 
The character of no man, of the unhappy age which we are consi- 
dering, has been so dreadfully blackened as that of Archbishop 
Sharp. It surely is not fair, and it is any thing but impartial to take 
for granted all that the enemies and assassins of a public man have 
said against him. Yet such, m a great measure, has been the 
fate of thut unfortunate prelate. If he was all that his enemies 
have said of him, his fate was a foul enormity, and casts an inde- 
lible blot on the memory of his murderers, and of their abettors, 
Even Dr. Cooke thinks it necessary to contend that his 
death was not premeditated, and he evidently considers this cir. 
cumstance as an alleviation ; but it is not true, as Dr. Cooke 
would have found incontestably proved, rf he had consulted and 
considered as he ought, 


“A true and impartial account of the Life of tle Most Reverend 
Father in God, Dr. James Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, Pri- 
mate of all Scotland, and Privy Counsellor to his most sacred Ma- 
jesty King Charles II. ; ; with a short, but faithful, narrative of his 
execrable murder, taken from public records, original letters, and 
other manuscripts, with a preface, wherein a clear discovery is made 
of the malicious falsehoods contained im some late scandalous books 
and pamphlets concerning that affair. To both which is subjoined 
an Appendix, containing copies ef such papers as are therein re- 
ferred to,’’—1723. 


Sharp was not a traitor to the Presbyterians. He executed 
the commission which he received from them with fidelity aud 
zeal, and that commission was long resigned, and the service ac- 
counted for, before he accepted the choice ‘of his sovereign to be 
# bishop and primate. Sharp was neither a bad nor a bloody- 
minded man, and the very circumstances of his death, his con- 
duct, his language at that awful and unexpected moment of ex- 
treme agony (most distinctly authenticated) prove that he had a 
deep sense of religion, and a fair hope in his death ; his conduct 
under the most awful circumstances appears that of a Christian; 
the conduct of his murderers was that of absolute fiends. ‘This 
horrible enormity is palliated even by the moderate, and is abso- 
lutely defended and gloried in by the tribe of covenanters. Mr. 
James Mitchell, a wretched and worthless enthusiast, by the 
account of his friends, and his own confession, had attempted to 
murder the primate, and wounded Honeyman, Bishop of Ork- 
ney. He escaped, but was afterwards taken and executed, as 
is said, on his own confession, and contrary to express promise. 
For the truth of this assertion we are required to believe mp ie 

ain 
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Jain himself and his abettors, and to refuse credit to the most 
honourable men in the nation. Mitchell’s execution was theres 
fore a murder, and Sharp of course was the murderer, 


“ But justice would not suffer this murder to pass long unre- 
venged, nor that truculént traitor, James Sharp, the arch-prelate, 
who was the occasion and cause of it, and of many more both be- 
fore and after, to escape remarkable punishment; the severity 
whereof did sufficiently compence its delay, after ten years respite, 
wherein he ceased not more and more to pursue, persecute, and 
make havock of the righteous for their duty, until at length he re- 
ceived the just demerit of his perfidy, perjury, apostacy, sorceries, 
villanies, and murders, sharp arrows of the mighty and coals of 
juniper. For upon the 3d of May 1679, SEVERAL wortuy 
GENTLEMEN, with some other men of courage and zeal for the 
vause of God and the good of the country, executed RI@GHTEKOYS 
JUDGMENT upon him in Magus Moorhew St. Andrews.” 

Hind let loose, Glasgow edition 1797, p. 153, 


If any man can coolly read this horrible account, and read it 
without sentiments of the deepest horror, we can only add, that 
we have nothing in common with that man, and would uot 
willingly sit in his company. A valuable lay friend informs us, 
that in an excursion through Fife, he copied from a tombstone 
in the churchyard of Cupar, the following imscription— 


‘“‘ Here lies interred the heads of Laurence Hay and Andrew 
Pitalloch, who suffered martyrdom at Edinburgh, July 13th, 
1681, for adhering to the word of God and Scotland’s covenanted 
work of reformation ; and also are the hands of David Hackston, 
of Rathillet,”” [one of the primate’s assassins] ‘* who was most 
cruelly murdered at Edinburgh, July 30th, 1680, for the same 
cause, 

“ Our persecutors filled with rage, 
‘Their brutish fury to aswage, 
Took heads and hands of martyrs off, 
That they might be the people’s scoff, 
They Hackston’s body cut asunder, 
And set it up a world’s wonder, 
In several places to proclaim, 
These monsters gloried in their shame. 


“ Re-erected July 13th, 1792, by William Greig, cabinet- 
maker, in Capar.’’ 


These extracts and this inscription surely require no com- 
ment, and such principles surely merit no pity. If the wretches 
who acted thus, and the equal wretches who thus wrote and ap- 
proved their actings, were subjected to punishment, they de- 
served their fate, that society might be freed from the fury of 
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such incorrigible fiends. Such perversion of mind is scarcely 
conceivable in a Christian country; and the palliation of it in 
this age is, in a moral point of view, little better. 

The re-erection of the monument at Cupar, the republica- 
tion of the Find let loose, at Glasgow, and the violence which 
the “ Tales of my Landlord,” have excited, prove that the spi- 
rit of the covenanters yet exists, and that their tortuous principles 
and hideous practices are yet in estimation. The “ member of 
the Scottish bar” is a vain pompous and empty declaimer on a 
subject respecting which it is obvious that he is not competent 
to judge. It is the cant of little minds, in every age, to paint 
liberiy on the side and in the cry of the multitude. Men in 
power are never right. The mob are never wreng. Resistance 
is a right and rebellion a virtue. We have the principle, the 
practice, aud happtly the punishment, admirably pourtrayed in 
Numbers avi, in the case of Korab, Dathan, and Abiram. 
It was liberty which those men desired; they had taught their 
deluded followers that all the congregation was holy, that Moses 
aud Aaron were tyrants, and were absolutely putung out the 
eyes of the people; depriving them of their rights and mislead- 
ing their judgments. [t was fairly said; it had a full though a 
fatal effect on thousands, and similar follies, similarly urged, 
have since deluded and destroyed millions. We would warn 
kings and courtiers, were they within the reach of our warning 
voice, that when they long and obstinately exceed the bounds of 
moderation, justice, and law, the people will probably revolt, 
and if they succeed, their rulers will fall unpitied. But as men 
and moralists, and above all as Christians, we never can con- 
template revolt and rebellion apart from the risk of real evil and 
from the criminality of the agents; for we never can consent to 
give implicit credit to the pretexts by which men are led into 
such practices. ‘The British nation does not owe either the re- 
voluuiov of 1088, or the well defined liberty which followed it, 
to the efforts and conduct of the covenanters, as the barris- 
ter most iguorantly maintains. ‘The revolution was brought about 
by the leading Whigs of England, aided, perhaps, though tri- 
flingly we suspect, by some of the leadi inz zealots in Scotland. 
The covenanters took advantage of the arrival of the Prince 
of Orange, but they did not con:nbute to it, and the mass of 
them would very soon have rejected him if they could, because 
he did not become a covenanted hing. ‘To cram their own nay- 
row and illiberal notions down the throats of all was their sole 
object. Justice and liberty they neither knew nor regarded. "The 
cies have been loud, and it seems, are to be endless, respect. 
ing the sufferings of the covenanters, while their seditious and 
rebellious vivlences are overlooked ; but uot a werd is said of 
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the gross injustice and the grievous suff-rings to which they sub- 
jected the Episcopal Clergy, first by dispossessing, without law 
‘or reason, three hundred of them, and driving them and their 
families, robbed of every thing, from their livings and their 
homes. Clergymen who would have done honour to any Church 
and to any age were thus treated with every mark of mean and 
malignant insult, and often to the great injury of their persons 
and danger of their lives. This most illegal and disgraceful act, 
affecting the rights and properties of three hundred respectable 
men and their families was never redressed, and the injustice 
was soon after extended to the whole. ‘The complaints of the 
sufferers were not only despised at the time, but they are blamed 
even now. Such was the malignity of the covenanting enemies 
of the Episcopal Clergy, that after having deprived them of 
their property, they laboured with unheard of activity to de- 
prive them of the charity of the benevolent by the blackest ca. 
lumnies ; and the reviewer in the Instructor is indignant because 
these poor men ventured to defend themselves. ‘The chief 
writers on the Episcopal side were Dr. Monro, Principal of the 
College of Edinburgh, and Bishop elect of Argyle, a man of 
great learning and unquestionable worth; Dr. Garden, of Aber- 
deen, the learned editor of the works of Dr. John Forbes, of 
Corse, in 2 vols. folio, and Dr. Sage, of Glasgow. We have 
seen various pamphlets by Dr. Monro; they are all written 
with great dignity and moderation, even in reply to the most 
vulgar calumnies. Dr. Garden’s Case of the Lpiscopal Clergy, 
in three parts, also lies before us, and is a work of which no 
Christian and no Church need be ashamed. T'he Reusonable- 
ness of a Toleration enquired into purely on Chris ian Principles, 
by Dr. Sage, also lies on our table, and is written at ounce with 
learning, force, and temper. 

Much has been said of the intolerance of the Episcopalians. 
Were their enemies more tolerant when they obtained the power, 
at which they had so long aimed, by the most violent means f 
‘Take as a specimen the following extract from a representation 
to the Parliament by the Commission of the General Assembly, 


“* We do, therefore, most humbly beseech, yea, we are bold in 
the Lord, and in the name of the Church of God in this land, 
earnestly to obtest your Grace, and the most honourable estates, 
that no such) motion of any legal toleration to those of the prelatcal 
principles be entertained by the parliament. Being persuaded, that 
in the present case and circumstances of this Church and nation, 
to enact a toleration for them of that way (which Ged of his infinite 
mercy avert) would be to establish iniquity by a law, and would 
bring upon the promoters thereof, and upon their families, the 
dreadful guilt ob all those sins and pernicious effects both to Church 
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and state, that may ensue thereupon, &c. Edinburgh, |st June, 
1703, signed in the name, and at the appointment of the said com- 
mission of the General Assembly, by Geo. Meldrum, Moderator.’ 


And who was this George Meldrum? A man who had ac- 
tually served for years in the Episcopal Church, under Bishop 
Scougal, of Aberdeen. Much has been said of the dpeteey 
of James Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews. The apostacy 
of George Meldrum, Moderator, as above, may, in justice we 
think, be compared and contrasted with it. ‘This worthy gen- 
tleman actually preached a sermon against the Toleration of 
Episcopacy, “ in the New Church of Edinburgh, on Sabbath, 
May 16, 1703, before the Duke of Queenbary, Commissioner 
to the Parliament, and Magistrates of Edinburgh ;” which Dr. 
Sage has added in whole to his Letters on Toleration. Even 
Calder, though a keen controversialist, is a much more respect- 
able writer than the reviewer would lead us to believe ; and 
Rhiud’s Apology, considering the state and violence of parties 
at the time, is both learned and moderate; while it is to be re- 
marked, that his leaving the l’resbyterian Church, then in power, 
to join a persecuted party, furnishes one strong proof at least 
of perfect sincerity. Poor Calder is keen and more satirical 
and personal than we approve; but when we reflect that he 
(with many others of his brethren) was hunted almost like a 
a wild beast, and driven now from the north to the south, and 
again from the south to the north, we shall find some excuse. 
He was evidently an acute and learned man. The learning in 
that age was unquestionably on the side of the Episcopalians, 
as their works shew; and so was the temper or moderation, 
We have now in our hands “ An Answer to the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Eloquence, im three parts,” London, 1698, of which 
the calumnies are frequently too bad even for perusal, and so 
detestably indecent as to render quotation impossible. Sharp 
was mm apn guilty of dying, adultery, cruelty, sorcery, Kc. 
Part HI. p. 64. Bishop Honey man was guilty of perjury and 
came to a ‘atal end; being torn to pieces by the devil, &c. Ibid. 
Paterson, Archbishop of Glasgow, is accused ina style of such 
gross indecency in the same page as it is impossible to copy ; and 
a long list of calumnies, of equal malignity, is added against 
many of the other clergy, most of them men of the highest re= 
spectability of their age. Dr. Monro answered these libels, and 
answered them with admirable moderation, in a letter entitled, 
“ The Spirit of Calumny and Slander examined, chastised, and 
exposed,” 1693. 

There are two respectable families in Scotland lineally de- 
scended from Paterson of Glasgow, who appears, from undoubted 

records, 
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records, to have been a man of great talents, influence, and 
worth. He was represented by his Presbyterian enemies, ‘even 4 
from the pulpit, as mau with c/oven feet and a hairy skin. A Sy 
peasant girl who had heard this description from her minister, 
actually gave it as a reason for her anxiety to see him one day 
that she had occasion to be in the house where he lived. This 
anecdote reached us from the Aychbishop’s grand-daughter, who 
had it from her own mother, his daughter. The Episcopal 
Clergy were not only persecuted at and after the Revolution with 
great, and to say the least, unnecessary violence; but every ef- 
fort which malignity could suggest was made to blacken their 4 

characters and to destroy their reputation; generally, however, : | 
to such an extent of folly as to remove, in the most careless 
reader, all credibility in the accusation. The Episcopal Clergy ‘ 
of Scotland, at that period, were, beyond all duubt, men in | 
general worthy of a better fate, and they bore their misfortunes, 
which were pitiable in the extreme and irremediable, with a rr 
magnanimity and meekness worthy of their profession. King 4) 
William very soon discovered that he had been miserably Pi : 
ceived on the subjectof the Church in Scotland, and occasions ii 
ally protected the poor persecuted outcasts from the ignorant ‘ 
and insatiable fury of their enemies. In the reign of Queen 
Anne they were expressly protected, and the very utle of the 
act which we have sometimes seen quoted in orders of council, 

shews the nature of the evils to which they had long been subl- 
jected. Their general conduct under their severe sufferings far- 
nishes a fine contrast to the outrageous couduct of their enemies 
both before and after the Revolution. ‘Their being Episcopa- 
lians on principle, even supposing that principle wrong, is surely 
no just cause of reproach on the part of fallible man. ‘Their 
submitting patiently to the loss of every thing most esteemed and 











most valuable in the world, of rank, property, and ease, die 
surely supplies some proof of sincerity and virtue; for we are 3 
persuaded that every moderate Presbyterian is now convinced, a 
that had the majority of the bishops and clergy yielded to the ii 


new government, the constitution of the Church would not have 
been changed. The vigour of the new. king would liave enabled 
him effectually to repress the violence of the Covenanters had i 
the Church from the first entered into his views. It was the iH. 
fear of this, and a calculation of wicked policy, which occa- 4 
sioned the diabolical system of rahbling. “ If we can once get ; 
them out,” the ruffiaus calculated they would never be restored. 
What the Episcopal Clergy might have done if they had been 
differently treated and allowed time for calm deliberation, it is 
impossible perhaps to conjecture j ; but it can excite no wonder if “ 
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they felt no grea‘ reverence for a change under which they suf- 
fered so severely and so unjustly. 

At the Reformation, the bishops and dignitaries, 8c. retained 
a portion of their rights and of their property. Atthe Revolu- 
tion they were deprived of every thing, with the addition of 
every unmerited reproach which malignity could mvent and ae- 
tivity circulate. If any person will read with attention and ime 
partiality the long review inthe Christian Instructor, he will find 
the vulgar violence and intolerant spirit of the Covenanters to a 
much greater extent than we thought possible in these enlightened, 
and as they are termed, liberal umes. ‘The charitable and tole- 
rant author absolutely laments (p. 103) with bitterness the re- 
moval of those restraiits to which the Epi-copalians in Scotland 
were so long subjected, and to which they submitted with so 
much Christian pauence. To this he attributes the “ Tales of 
my Landlord,” and other publications, which, it seems, give 
him equal displeasure. He tell us, p. 140, with much mo- 
desty— 


“* We have some litle acquaintance with the history of Episco- 
pacy in England and Scotland, both secret and public; and we 
think also that we know something of what its defenders, whether 
clerks or ¢avaliers, can produce against Presbyterians on the 
score of jmprudence or of violence. ‘Ihe aggression has been on 
their side; we have appeared on the defensive ; and being satisfied 
that this is our duty, we shall not shrink from its performance.” 


Now we do not believe that this modest gentleman has any 
particular knowledge on the subject beyond that partial picture 
which he has gleaned from the ravings of his fanatic forefa' hers. 
We do not believe that he has ever mixed familiarly with Epis- 
copal society, cither here or in Scotland, We know no aggres- 
sion on the part of the Scottish Episcopalians, no presumption, 
no attempt at undue influence from the period of the repeal of 
the penal laws (which were unquestionably a disgrace to the sta- 
tute book) to the present time. ‘They have been attacked and 
have sometimes replied. ‘They have frequently been attacked 
with virulence in the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, and have 
never condescended to reply, though they had it in their power 
to overwhelm their enemies with just contempt for their vulgar 
and unmerited abuse We are confident that the Scottish Epis- 
copalians have as little concern with the Tales of my Landlord 
as the General Assembly, or as this reviewer; and we doubt 
much whether the admirable author (though w ell acquainted with 
Scottish histury) ever conversed with a nou-juring bishop in his 
life; a race (be it noted) extinct before we became acquainted 
with Scottish Episcopacy, and probably before the author of 
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the Tales reached the life of manhood. The reviewer will have 
much to learn before he attain the knowledge which he pre- 
suines to claim; some previous lessons of Christian charity are 
above all indispensable to him. The reviewer accuses the Bri- 
tish Critic of importunity and tinsolence, and says many other 
bad things of us in his kind and temperate manner. We cannot 
yield our principles, for we think them right; but we certainly 
wish to retain them with perfect charity and real toleration. We 
would have little hesitation to put, not the principles which we 
respectively maintain, but the temper with which the two re- 
views are written, to the cool and temperate vote of the next 
General Assembly, with a strong conviction that we should have 
a verdict in our favour. It isa libel on the Church of Scotland, 
in which we never can concur, to say that her principles are 
those of the Covenanters; if this be so, her practice has happily, 
for a long series of years, been very different. If this be so, 
why did the seceders separate with so much violence? Even the 
seceders are now, if we are not misinformed, much more mo- 
derate than their predecessors. On this account perhaps it is 
that Dr. M‘Crie, the reported author of this review, has sepa- 
rated from them. We have a latent suspicion of the cause of 
the Doctor’s eumity against the British Critic. He owes usa 
grudge for our review of his ** Life of John Knox.” ‘There 
were, we confess, some stnking detections of insincerity and 
unfairness in that able article; but we can assure him, that our 
firm is different, and that no part of the responsibility attaches 
tous. Whether the Doctor is perfectly fair and candid in all 
his statements in that work, and impartial in his examination of 
records, we will not enquire ; but certainly the story has reached 
London, that he suppressed some part of the evidence in the 
city records of Edmburgh, submitted to his inspection, by which 
the moral character of Knox is affected. The man is certainly 
able; but as certainly he wants temper; and he who wants 
temper will often want discretion when that virtue is most re- 
quired. ‘I'he extracts which “ the importunity and insolence of 
the British Critic” has extorted, have amused, without in the 
slightest degree irritating us. ‘The Church of England, and we 
believe the Episcopal Church in Scotland, of which we pro- 
fess to know much less, can well bear much more than this, 
‘These extracts exhibit the extravagancies of learned men 
labouring under bad taste, m an age which appears to us, 
in many respects, awkward, though far more learned than 
our own. Laughable follies. we have heard in Presbyterian 
Churches in our own time, and in our transient visits to Scot- 
land. ‘They are laughable, and they are no more. ‘The ex- 
tracts which we gave, and the principles which we reprobate, 
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seem (or at least they seemed to us) to aim at something nore, 
at something essentially involved with crime. If Dr. M‘Crie is 
ignorant of the claims of the Church of England on the grati- 
tude of the learned world, and of the Christian Church, or the 
reformed part of it particularly, we pity his ignorance the more, 
in that it must be the effect of prejudice. ‘The Church of Scot- 
land, und the people cf Scotland in general, have much more 
reason than we have to be indignant at this reviewer, who would 
make them answerable for the wildness, the extravagance, and 
the crimes of the Covenanters, and who would place the present 
Church on the same foundation with the vilest and most violent 
perturbators of the peace of their country. 


‘« As it was indisputably true (said the Earl of Aberdeen, in a 
Jate debate in the House of Lords) “ that the greatest evils in 
all revolutions proceed from the minority, so in point of energy 
and consequent power, a minority might become the real and ef: 
fective majority of the country.” 


The great mass of the people of Scotland are descended from 
Episcopalians ; for that they were the majority, and the large 
majority at the period of the Revolution, cannot now be ques- 
tioned. A furious and a factious minority took advantage of 
that event to which they contributed no essentiai aid, and gained 
a temporary ascendancy. ‘The moderation which the new Churh 
gradually assumed arose, we are persuaded, from the influence 
of Episcopal principles on the mass of the people, which north 
of the Tay continued long and powerful. The present Church 
has, in effect, no more to do with the principles and practices 
of the Covenanters than the present government has to do with 
the horrible massacre of Glenco; and ill do they consult the 
dignity and honour of the Church of Scotland, who maintain 
the contrary. The Episcopalians of Scotland are now, we be- 
lieve, a mere handful. Such as they are, however, we know 
that they are no discredit to their country. They are the 
steady friends of peace and of existing establishments, and much 
less inimical, we are confident, to the established Church, than 
the men who, like this reviewer, labour to vilify, and would 
evidently not be unwilling to persecute them. Were all that is 
said against the Episcopacy of Scotland during its last establish- 
ment true, as we know it to be most false, the present Episco- 
palians may, without insult or molestation, be allowed - pro- 
fess their principles in peace. They have never, so far as we 
know and believe, been the aggressors; and when they have- 
acted on the defensive, they have, so far as we have ever known, 
been distinguished by learning and by moderation. We could 
furnish a very different picture of the Dissenters of — 
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and we shrewdly suspect that even the Presbyterian Dissenters 
of Scotland are not the most enlightened, nor the most’mode- 
rate of mankind. We take our leave of the Christian Lustruc- 
tor with much less respect for his temper than for his talents ; 
not much indeed for either; and with the firm conviction, that 
if he persist in the controversy (not with us, for we mean no- 
thing less) as he threatens, he will not ultimately obtain the high 
gratulations which he evidently expects. ‘The Life of Knox dis- 
plays ability and research, and it requires more industry and at- 
tention than most readers possess, to detect the numerous falla- 
cies with which we think it abounds. The review of the Tales 
leads us to suspect that its author, in a passion, has lost sight of 
his diguity as an historian, and has exhibited a specimen of that 
flippant and vulgar violence which is as common as it is con- 


temptible. 





Art. IV. Letters fromthe North Highlands. By Miss Spence. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1817. 


Miss Spence, who has before appeared before the public as 
an authoress, goes much beyond the ordinary average of the 
proverbial ‘vivacity and garrulity of her sex. With a respectable 
memory, a laudable curiosity, reading enough to supply a few 
quotations, and tact enough to know what objects to enquire 
atter, and what feelings to have ready for the occasion, she gaily 
sets off with a few introductory letters, her prospect-glass and 
sketch-book, but-leaving poor Lindley Murray and his grammar 
unfortunately behind, and skims through the recesses of the. 
Highlands. She, of course, diligently chronicles the craigs, 
the lochs, the glens, and the falls she meets with, and lan- 
guishes in the description of “ sylvan scenes,” “ classic ground,” 
‘* pastoral meadows,” and “ pensile woods.” She picks up 
. some traditions, explains some local phrases, draws some ana- 
logies, and hazards some profundities, and all this in a style of 
diffuse and meandering eloquence, frequently losing herself in a 
labyrinth of the most luxuriant phraseology, from which she sel- 
dum extricates herself by the salutary clues of syntax, but rather 
cuts the Gordian knot, and boldly emerges with a noble disre- 
yard of the nicer ligaments of grammatical composition. Miss 
Spence, indeed, we regret to say, adds one to the many sad 
evidences of the incompatibility of genius with a vigilant atten- 


tion to small matters—* Non omnia possumus omnes.” When 
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an authoress has the gift of sablimity and eloquence, it is too 
much to insist on grammar into the bargain. ‘To this graceful 
Magnanimity, which atteuds genius, we must ascribe Miss 
Spence’s deficiency in the minor points of good English and good 
spelling; and as in writing she has evidently been busied with 
matters of so much greater moiment, it is hardly to be won- 
dered, if she has now and then left the nominative case and the 
verb, and the different members of her sentences, to settle their 
own differences, without being very rigid in exacting harmony 
between them. As, however, it is always painful to expatiate 
on the peccadillus of genius, it is necessary to convince our rea- 
ders that our reproaches. have some foundation in reality; we 
therefore give a specimen of Miss Spence’s composition, taken 
ata venture. Speaking of the celebrattd Duncan Forbes, she 
thus begins a sentence. 


* That the short remainder of his life should be embittered by 
the ingratitude, worse, if possible, than the ingratitude of those 
powers whom he had so faithfully served,“ and most evidently died 
of a broken heart, after vainly pleading for the mitigation of end- 
less severity, to add one to the illustrious number, of whom the 
Poet laments, that, 


*« After a life of gen’rous toil endur'd, 

The foe subdued and property secured, 

Is truly to be dlephired. 

Good laws established, and the world reformed, 

He closed their long glovies with asigh to find 

The unwilling gratitude of base mankind.”’ P. 116. 


At p. 199, we find a sentence no less perplexing. 


* Near the garden door at Invermoriston, are the slight remains 
of an ancient tower, the demolition of which was in consequence 
of the mistaken loyalty of those disastrous times; but I imagine it 
an earlier period than the year 1748, possibly in the year 1716; 
but it would appear no forfeiture ensued.” 


At p. 91, in the course of an eloquent description of Elgin 
cathedral, Miss Spence says, ‘* I next entered the choir, in a 
more perfect state (viz. I, Miss Spence) than the rest of the ca- 
thedial.” A most comfortable piece of intelligence ; though, we 
muist confess, without the benefit of personal acquaintance either 
with the cathedral or the lady, we shou!d have readily given the 
latter credit for the advantage in point of preservation; and espe- 
cially, considering that this church appears to have undergone 
some perils, from which, we trust, our fair authoress has been 
exempt; ior Miss Spence informs us, 


“ It was sacrilegiously stripped of the lead, together with ns. 
l ” ° 
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of the cathedral of Aberdeen, and shipped (viz. Elgin cathedral) 
for Holland, where it was to be sold; but the vessel sunk within 
a mile of the harbour of Aberdeen, from whence she sailed.” P, 
95. 


A catastrophe which hardly appears miraculous, considering 
the dimensions of the edifice, detailed by Miss Spence, and her 
opinion, that it must have covered a very considerable space of 
ground. Whether its resurrection is owing to a fisherman’s 
lucky net, or whether some adventurous engineer brought it up 
in a diving-bell, or, in Short, how it has happened to regain its 
former situation in the town of Elgin, where our authoress ad- 
wires and criticizes it, she does not Condescend to inform us. 

In the course of a few sentences, Miss Spence, with her usual 
grammatical felicity, informs us, she has seen ‘“ many places 
which might be as much admired among these romantic wilds 
than lnvermoriston,” p. i933; and that “ nothing would so com- 
pletely destroy the wild graces of Invermoriston, than to lay it 
out,” &c. Miss Spence has a fine ear for the harmonies of na- 
ture and sentiment, but between her hominatives and verbs, she 
rather patronizes a “ musical discord.” “ The inspiring strains 
of the bard,” says she, “ appears to have recalled,” &c, p. 32; 
“ and the execution of these paintings by Runciman are bold and 
striking,” p. 33. ‘Lhe paintings occupy the covered cicling, 
and consist of twelve departme nts, (compartments) exclusive of 
the large oval or centre, and is (sc, the paintings) @ most con 
spicuous piece,” p. 31 ; “ and we are told that the keys of Loch- 
leven castle was dragged up in a fisherman’s net,” p. ‘41, (Miss 
S. is no doubt thinking of the adventure of Elgin cathedral, and 
involuntarily patting the castle, and not the keys, in the same 
predicament) and “ the stages from Elgin to Forres, through a 
pleasant champaign, bespeaks the most smiling fertility,” p. tt]. 
In short, we regret to say what is too true, that our authoress is 
evidently a party to a most wicked conspiracy with the genitive 
case, to usurp the prerogatives of the nominative ; and accord- 
ingly, when they come together, she makes a point of investing 
this presumptuous cadet of the family with that controul over the 
verb, which more loyal gra:marians concur in giving to the 
established elder branch. Some of Miss S.’s inflecticns on the 
grammarian’s skull, we freely confess, set at nought our efforts 
to classthem. At p. 88, she assures us, that, 


« Even in the present times, a minister of the Kirk would not 
venture to shew himself at the theatre, with the exception’ of the 
pogo of Cato, when, I am told, some of the Clergy regu. 
arly attended on Kemble’s appearance i that character.* 


The 
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463 Miss Spence’s Letters from the Highlands, 


The penalty for the indecorum of going to see Hamlet or 
Richard the Third, or any thing more profane than the favoured 
tragedy of Addecms would be, Miss Spence tells us, “ chas- 
tisement ;” a discipline to which the Clergy of our owu Es- 
tablishment are totally strangers. 

At p. 204, ina description of the funeral of a Highland Chief, 
we we the following exquisite specimen of Miss Speneil 3 lucidus 
ordo. 


‘** Indeed, in this case, the regret for the deceased was deep 
and universal in the surrounding country, as well as amongst his 
own clan. These, with his tenants, were numerous (probably 
very sincere ones) at the funeral.” 


It is not to be wondered at, that a lady who holds grammar 
m such slight estimation as Miss §., should equally viliperd 
that homely qualification in a ea good spelling. In perusing 
her volume, we at first were a good deal puzzled to find her 
speaking familiarly of a collection-of odd sounding places and 
gentlemen and ladies, whom our ears did not by any means re- 
cognize; such as Madame de A/ontasper, Hector Bathius, 
Duchess de Valliere, Mr. Fusilli, Mrs. Abingdon, Mr. Jaffery, 
the Seafield Family, Kellingworth Castle, Sir P. Lelly, &c. ; 
but improbable as it may seem, a little reflection convinced us 
that they could be no others than our old acquaintances, Ma- 
dame de Montespan, Hector Boethius, Duchess de la Valliere, 
Mr. Faseli, Mrs. Abington, Mr. J€ffrey, the Seaforth Family, 
Keniiworth Castle, and Sir P. Lely; and we were inclined also 
to conjecture, that when Miss Spence speaks of a Drayad, she 
may mean a Dryad—and by “ tracey work,” tracery work. Er- 
rors in the press, the most absurd, will sometimes creep in, 
as we know from our own experience; we would not therefore 
visit them too severely; but such words as peninsulated, &c. 
cannot be charged upon the unfortunate printer, and we profess 
that we know not how to translate them into intelligible English. 

Miss Spence’s entertaining originalities are by no means, how- 
ever, cotifined to diction. Her ideas and observations are re- 
plete with them. Her modes of illustration are of the happiest 
and most striking sort; but the analogical style is her favourite. 
Thus she christens Michael Brace * the Scotch Kirk White,” 
the falls of Foyers “ the British Niagara,” the vale of Urquhart, 
the Temple of the Highlands,” Loch Ness “ the Ganges of 
the Highlanders,” Cardinal Beaton “ the Wolsey of Scotland.” 
We must admit the happiness of this comparison; they were 
both cardinals, and, no doubt, both wore broad hats. Duff 
House, the seat of Lord Fife, and its collection of pictures, na~ 
turally call forth our authoress’s talents as a connoisseur. Our 
outlandish 
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outlandish friend, “ Madame de Montaspar,” and “ the tender 
and lovely Duchess de Valliere, she waluckily could not see, for 
they were seut to London to be cleaned ;” but she saw the meo- 
ther of Cromwell, Louis XIV. with “ eyes dark and penetrat- 
ing,” and Jane Shore with eyes dark and melting. Lady Jane 
Grey, by Zuchero, she thought “ had not that heavenly expres> 
sion of face, which must have characterized her.” A few miles 
beyond Nairn, “ far as the eve could discern, éxtended the 
most interesting classic ground.” Our fair tourist appears to 
have travelled by the mail, no doubt, as being the most senti- 
mental species of conveyance ; and she tells us, that “ all Shakes- 
peare’s magic imagery was before her, the Weird Sisters, with 
Hecate at their head,” when that interesting ciceroni, “ the 
ard of the mail coach pointed out the spot where, we are told, 
Macbeth encountered them.” And, says she, “ I could not 
but remark, in the present instance, the contrast of character 
between the Scotch and English in the ordinary class of society. 
‘The coachman and guard were perfectly versed in every part of 
Macbeth; nor was it in Shakespeare alone, but in every tradi- 
tion which the country afforded ;"—accomplishments which we 
freely admit are of rare occurrence among the sons of the whi 
and horn on this side the Tweed. In the district called the 
Black Isle, Miss Spence is carried back tu the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, (we never had the good fortune to attend them) 
because there is a King in the Black Isles among the Oriental 
Potentates ; and to keep up the analogy, she here forms an ac- 
quaintance “ with a beautiful mountain nymph,” whose personal 
attractions are “ not ouly the theme of the neighbourhood, but 
has reached the most distant corners of the North.” This young 
lady’s beauty is not of the rustic character, but “ with a com- 
plexion fair as a lily, the rose seeks companionship.” It is pleas- 
ing to learn from so accurate a source as our fair tourist, that 
the Highland peasantry are exempt from any of those feelings of 
discontent and misery, which are sometimes to be found among 
the lower ranks. ‘Their condition is, indeed, almost Arcadian 


or Utopian. She finds philosophic contentment living on vat. 


bread and seated by a peat-fire, and sentimental refinement re- 
clining on a straw pallet. Not only, Miss Spence assures us, 
would it be difficult to persuade these reasoning cottagers that 
“ they are less happy for wanting the advantages, in point of 
lodging, of more luxurious countries ;” they will go still fur- 
ther, “ they will tell you, that they miss none of those. things 
which appear to us so necessary, and that, far from envy! 
they rather pity us, while they perceive ous happiness depe 
on sO many extraneous thing eae they either do not know, 
or 
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or knowing despise, as the instruments of unfeeling luxury, cab 
culated to contract the mind,” &c. &c. This is really a striking 
statistical fact; and it might be an important problem for the 
Committee of the Legislature engaged on the Poor Laws to in- 
vestigate, and even, if necessary, to have the benefit of our au- 
thoress’s testimony on the point :—how it happens, that while 
our tasteless peasants in the South are glad to receive 4 or 5s. a 
week from the overseer in hard cash, “ the Highland peasantry 
are satistied with the magnificence of nature ;” and instead of 
cheap soup or coals at a reduced price, all they ask is “ the tale, 
the song, the warm-hearted and ardent imagmation, and cannot 
be persuaded that petty comforts,” (viz. cheap soup and coals) 
* are not adverse to the heroic virtues,” &c.  P. 164. 

* About eight miles above Invermoriston,” Miss S. lights 
upon a truly enchanting scene; “ a cave, with a shaded entrance, 
and a living stream trickling through it, very fine in itself, but 
rendered more imteresting by being the retreat of three thieves,” 
who concealed the Pretender in 1746, not pickpockets or com- 
mon place thieves, men “ degraded in mind by habits of petty 
depredation, (such as Bill Soames or Slender Billy) which in 
guilty cities makes the term thief expressive of every thing that 1s 
odious and contemptible.” No—* they plundered,” she says, 
* with some degree of sentimeut and discrimination ;” and were 
evidently in the higher walks of the profession, among the Charles 
Moors and Captain Rolandos, having nothing in common with 
the heroes of the Newgate calendar, for whom a lady of our au- 
thoress’s delicacy never could have felt so powerful a sympathy. 

Iv speaking of Mrs. Grant, a lady well known to our readers 
as the author of “ the Letters from the Mountains,” we are a 
little surprised to find from Miss Spence, who professes herself 
to be her friend, that so sensible and rational a lady actually 
* knows no higher pleasure than to gaze on the clear bosom” of 
a certain lake, and listen to a blackbird, p. 177; an occupation, 
it must be confessed, equally profitable and enlightened. 

Miss Spence’s style is occasionally carried to such a height of 
vefinement, that a negligent reader may be liable to mistake her 
aneaning. In a letter from Achnagairn, she says, “ Entertained 
in the mansion of Achnagairn with the cordial kindness of an 
old friend, | have here found all the urbanity of Highland maw 
ners,” &c. Who would not think, on the first glance, that Miss 
S. intended to say, that at Achnagairn she had met with an old 
friend, who entertained her with cordial kindness? But we 
have reason to think this cannot be her meaning, and that, in 
fact,. she knew nothing of the worthy possessor of Achnagairn 
ull she presented ber introductory letter, and consequently that 


this 


1 
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this is only her graceful mode of expressing, that she was re- 
ceived with as much kindness as #f she had been an old friend. 
We cannot, however, but thank our fair anthoress for recall- 
ing our minds to the scenery of our own country, which, im the 
present rage for continental excursions, has been wholly neg 
lected by our modern tourists. Overwhelmed as we are by a 
deluge of nonsense for the road books of Cockney voyageurs, 
we are really grateful to those, who will even for a moment 
vary the scene, and direct our attention to the beauties of our 


home, and are happy to refresh our feclings of patriotism even at 
the expence'of those of our taste. 





Art. V. The Duty of Communion with the Established 
Church, and its Claim to exclusive Support demonstrated, 


By Robert Morres, M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury. 78 
pp- 3s. Rivingtons. 1817. 


THIS isa treat, which whoever reads (and we trust it will be very 
generally read) will not, we are persuaded, if he is a friend to his 
country and to truth, “ willingly let it die.” When it came to our 
hands, not so soon as it should have done, we perused it with strict 
attention, and with a degree of interest and satisfaction, which 
every successive page, and almost every line increased, Whether 
the Church established in this kingdom, is a pure branch of that 
Church, which Christ by his apostles instituted, for which he 
* gave himself,’ and to which all bis promises are made, is a 
question of peculiar moment to every one within the pale of the 
Establishment, and certainly not less, but more tremendously 
important to those who separate themselves from it. And 
among the many valuable works, written by some of our best 
divines on this subject, it would be difficult to. name one which 
will enable the candid enquirer to determine this question in so 
shurt a compass, on such clear grounds, and with such powerful 
evidence, as the succinct essay now before us. 

The subject naturally resolves itself into three parts : First, 
the authority or right, which the Church in this country ‘ 
to our communion with it: Secondly, the benefits which i it iy 
capable of admimstering to all its members: and lastly, in- 
ferences arising from these premises. ‘These, therefore, are the 
heads of this luminous essay. 

[t is justly observed, that the right of the Church to our com- 
munion with it, is founded solely on the will and appointment 
of God; which are recorded in ne We read, that after 
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the fall, men being left, in a great measure, to their own prac- 
tice of religion and virtue, fell into such a state of depravity, that 
the whole race, with the single exception of one family, were 
doomed to destruction; nor, after this judgment, being again 
left, in a great measure, to themselves, did they succeed at all 
better than before. 
_ It was plainly, therefore, of necessity, that a law should be 
given, by wich some one nation, at least, should be put under 
the immediate and constant tuition of heaven, having their faith 
and obedience, and worship fully prescribed. Such was the 
reason and necessity for the law of Moses; which being a type 
or prophetic resemblance of the future covenant of universal re- 
demption, we cannot be surprised, that the frame of the one 
should be in a great measure a model for that of the other. 
And accordingly we find St. Paul expressly deduces the ordi- 
mances of one covenant from those of the other. Heb. iv. 14. 
v. 6. viii. 9, 10. , 
Under the first covenant the ministry of religion was com- 
‘mitted solely by Almighty God, through the hands of Moses, to 
Aaron, his sons, and the tribe of Levi. It was his pleasure, that 
those who were to administer a covenant granted of his free 
mercy, should be appointed by himself; and that this appoint- 
ment might be well known and respected, and might not be in- 
vaded or assumed by others, the Almighty was pleased to ordain 
them to their respective offices by a public and solemn act. Of 
the necessity of this, in both covenants, the authority of the Holy 
Spirit, by the great apostle of the Gentiles, is decisive: “ Every 
high priest taken from among men, is ordained for men in things 
egw to God.” “ No man taketh this honour unto himself 
he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” And, as it must 
here be remarked, this call of Aaron is related in scripture to 
have been not an inward call of the heart or mind, however that 
may also be believed (Exod. iv. 14,87. xxviii. xxix.) but an 
per given by words to Moses, and to himself, followed by a 
blic consecration to that office. “ So also Christ glorified not 
imself to be made an ‘high priest; but he that said unto him, 
Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten thee. As he saith 


alsouin another place, Thou art a priest for ever, after the order 
of Metehisedec *.” 


“ Here we must pause, to make the inference which this memo- 
sable passage establishes on the subject. What an awful and deci- 
sive proof is here set before us, that nothing but the public and 





* Heb. v. 46. 
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express appointment of God, can authorise any man to be a minis- 
ter of his word and worship! The blessed Jesus himself, the Son 
of the Most High, who came down frem heaven to offer himself 
for the redemption of mankind, could not enter that office, 
although foretold from the beginning, without a Bs appointment, 
after the example of Aaron, which had been before prescribed by 
Divine authority. We cannot but hence infer, that the ordination, 
in the same manner, of Aaron’s sons, the priests, and of the Levites, 
under the same first covenant, was intended to be binding, as 
vem toe for the appointment of such other ministers, as shoul 
thereafter employed under the second. We cannot, therefore 
but be sure, that every person who pretends to be a minister of 
religion, must shew a public, express appointment from Him whose 
minister he professes to be. The consequence is obvious. No 
personal qualifications, learning, holiness, or zeal, can constitute 
any man a minister, however desirable it appears that such as 
sess these should be appointed, It is an ordination derived 
the appointment of God, that alone can give the character and 
office of his minister. All others substitute their own will in the 
place of God’s, following therein the well-known example of Korah, 
related in ancient Scripture: for his only crime was, that he 
claimed the priesthood without having been appointed by God; 
and his punishment is recorded surely to teach us, that it is as 
an opposition to the will of God, to assume the ministry of his 
word or worship, as it is to take any other office created by Him, 
or subsisting according to his ordinance among men, in civil an 
temporal matters. Korah suffered the same judgment from heaven, 
for making himself a priest, like Aaron and his sons, as Dathan and 
Abiram underwent for constituting themselves rulers of the 
like Moses. And the plain, unavoidable conclusion, which it is 
incumbent on us from this sacred record, is, that a man may as well 
raise himself to the rank and power of a king or magistrate, as to 
the office of a minister of religion; that is, that he may not de 
either the one or the other.’’ P.12, 


The high importance of the scriptural principles here. laid 
down, and the solidity and seasonableness sg the consequent re- 
marks, amply compensate for the Jength of this quotation. It is 
only necessary to shew, us is here concisely done, that the 
ministers of the Gospel were appointed, and the Church of 
Christ established in agreement with these principles, 

The Redeemer of the world having offered himself for the 
sins of mankind, declared to his apostles, that “ all power was 
given unto him in heaven and in earth*.” God, as St. Paul ex- 
presses the same matter, having “ given him to be head over all 
things to the Church, which is his body+.”’ It clearly follows 





* Matt. xxviii. 18. + Eph. i. 22, 23, 
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that, thenceforth, all authority to minister the blessings of the 
new covenant, was to be deduced from him. Accordingly 
he exercised the power given him; and said to his apostles, 
« As my Father hath sent me, even so send [ you*.” “ And 
lo! | am with you alway, even unto the end of the world +.” 
On which last words it is observed, that they “ can have no other 
plain and certain meaning, than that Christ would maintain aud 
prosper the charge, which he had thus delivered into their hands, 
for ever.” 

The conduct of the apostles shews how they understood and 
fultilled the commission thus received. They were careful first 
of all to preserve the original number of the chosen apostles ; 
which was done by casting lots, after prayer to Jesus Christ, that 
he would thus appomt another apostle in the room of Judas, 
(Acts i. 21—26. And afterwards, on the coming in of the Gen- 
tiles, St. Paul was as publicly and expressly appointed as them- 
selves had been, by a voice from heaven, (Acts iv, 45. xi. 118.) 

In prosecution of this ministry an inferior order of ministers, 
called deacons, was publicly ordained, (Acts vi. 1—6. 1 ‘Tim. iil. 
8—15.) We next read of elders, presbyters, or priests, who 
were ordained in every Church, (Acts xiv. 23.) And lastly, in 
the instances of ‘Timothy and Titus, we meet with a yet higher 
order, whose office it was to rule over both priests and deacons, 
and to ordain them to their respective functions, (Comp. 1 ‘Tim. 
v. 17, 19,22. 2 Tim. iu. 2. ‘Tit. i. 5.) These three orders, 
the offices of each being distinct from the first, though the names 
ef bishops, priests, and deacons were not, for a time, appropri- 
ated, are represented by the earliest writers after the Apostles 
as succeeding to the three Jewish orders of high priests, priests, 
and levites; and they continued universally till the time of the 
reformation, when in Switzerland, where the government of the 
country was republican, the abhorrence of Papal tyranny, and 
the intemperate zeal of Calvin drove them to adopt the extreme 
measure of governing the Church as well as the State, by many - 
instead of one, by elders instead of a bishop. 

In what manner the Church of Christ was established by the 
apostles, we learn in the second chapter of the Acts. In one 
day at the preaching of St. Peter three thousand souls gladly 
received his word, and were baptized ; and others were daily 
added. And ou the conversion of the Gentiles afterwards, St. 
Paul and other apostles established Churches in various parts of 
the world, as branches of the Catholic or Universal Church. 
All were founded in the same manner, pursuant to the com- 
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mission derived from Christ, by his apostles, and by those: whom 
they, in their turn, ordained publicly to assist. in the conversion 
of mankind. And thus was the religion of Christ introduced 
into this country at.a very early period. We add, in the days: of 
the apostles, and, as is highly probable, by St. Paul himself; 
and the succession never has beeu broken. . 
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“I may now,” therefore, Mr. Morres says, “ call on the reader 
to adept with me, the consequence hence arising, that the Churcli 
of England stands on the same footing of authority as the primitive 
Church did in the time of the Apostles, It is a consequence which 
is unavoidable. I invite him therefore to consider the application, 
that remains to be made of this truth. ‘The aecount of the Church 
at its foundation begins thus: * And they who were baptized, con+ 
tinued stedfast in the Apostles’ doctrine and | fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.’ And it concludes with these 
important words: ‘ And the Lord added to the Church daily such 
as should be saved.’ ‘These are the words which I intreat my, rea- 
der to consider. He eannot but understand them to mean, that 
God hath authorised the appointed ministers of his Gospel to adini 
all believers into his Church by baptism, in order that they shoul 
be saved, and that this admission for that end is the act and appoint- 
ment of the Lord himself. (Mark xvi. 16.) If then, the Church 
to which we belong, is the representative of the original Church, 
and has succeeded to its character and privileges, who can evade 
the application of the text to his own case? ho can refuse the 
direction of his Lord, that he should enter into it, that he may be 
saved, and constinue stedfustly in the doctrine and fellowship of its 
ministers, in breaking of bread, and in prayers ?”—P, 24. ? 

‘‘*] shall not, therefore, carry the argument too far, when I cone 
tend, nay, I cannot but contend, that all wilful separatists. whatever 
in this country, as loag as this Church shall continue to administer 
the word, the worship, and tlie sacraments of God, cut themselves 
off, by their secession, from the only authorised communion with 
the Head of the Christian Church, which is, ‘ His body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all*.’ For since this exists by his appoint- 
ment, they cannot of themselves ‘institute any other. I contend, 
on the plainest ground, that their congregations cannot be any 
branch of the Christian Church. Their ministers, whatever be 
their personal pretensions, whatever forms of ordination they de- 
vise are not ministers of God and of Christ; because others have 
been appoiated, who.can prove their appointment, which they can- 
notdo. Let us, remember, particularly, how it has been shewn, 
that a pretence of inward witha, if such be set up, is false and 
vain in their case; for neither, our great High Priest, the Divine 
Redeemer, nor his inspired Apostles derived their appointments 
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from that inspiration, however abundant and wonderful, which was 
im 4 to them, but from a solemn and public commission,” 


The abstract, concise as it is, of this first and most essential 
part of the enquiry has detained us so Jong, that we must be 
very brief in noticing the two remaining parts. 

e end of the Christian ministry being the administration of 
evangelical doctrine, the qualities requisite fer this purpose are 
faithfulness and ability. ‘The faithfulness of the established 
clergy is iuferred from a view of the circumstances in which they 
are placed, which are such as to remove all temptation, all hopes 
and fears, which might lead them to corrupt or pervert the 
truth. The ability of the English clergy, and their just claim 
to high esteem in this respect, must be admitted, if human 
learning, various and exact, is requisite for the perfect compre- 
hension and advantageous expounding of the Holy Scriptures. 
And the necessity of learnmg may be inferred, because we are 
expressly told, that even m the apostles’ days, when spiritual gifts 
abounded, the unlearned and unstable, who were not guided by 
the ministers of religion, wrested the Scriptures to their own 
destruction. “ Can we then look othe: wise than with satisfaction 
on the schools and universities of this land, which administer 
all the human aid that can be procured toward rendering our 
clergy able ministers of the New Testament.” 

The system of religion which the clergy are engaged to teach 
being founded on the sole authority of Scripture and the pri- 
mitive Church, it must be an invaluable advantage that noth a 
system should be preserved. The consent, therefore, of the 
clergy to the articles of their Church, which contain this system, 
as it precludes all innovation iv the fundamental tenets of Chris- 
tianity, cannot be too highly prized. 

Another benefit arises from administering the worship and 
sacraments of religion in one prescribed form to all, completing 
a common belief by a common practice. By this the greatest 
order and decency are preserved, and edification promoted. 


* ‘The sight even of one person exercising with propriety the 
duty of devotion to Almighty God, which is perfectly agreeable to 
our nature and reason, ever touches and anrends the heart. . The 
exercise of this instance of piety by any that are dear to us, is yet 
more affecting ; and, therefore, the union of a family in a common 
act of devotion is greatly effectual in establishing a religious prin- 
eiple and habit in all who belong to it. What thus happens in a 
family, is true on a larger scale in those greater communities, of 
which the national Church is made to consist-—It is only when any 
number of persons pretend that private devotion is equal to public, 
or that it is indifferent to what place of worship they resort, or ws 
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the Church is ineffectual to edification, that, by their absence and 
these reasons for it, encouragement is given co many more than sich 
as are utterly profligate, to neglect, if not alt er to omit, the 


ublic worship of God, and, in a great measure, to live without 
Fim in the world,” P. 48. 


The last argument offered in favour of communion with the 


Church is the confirmation of charity thence arising, both ne- 
gatively as it saves men from the evils of schism, and positively 
as it tends to promote mutual good-will and beneficence. 

The inferences are numerous and important. We advert only 
to some of the most material. 

From what has been proved it follows undeniably, that the 
cause of religion is identified with the cause of the established 
Church; they are in truth but one and the same. Hence the 
cause of those who separate themselves from us, far from being an 
object of complacency or approbation, is to be regarded as the 
cause of men who are injurious to our dearest interests, in this 


state, and in that state which is to come ; for they are the enemies: 


at once of union, of truth, of virtue, and of happiness. And 

become such wilfully, without any necessity; for they do not 
pretend, that in the terms of our communion there is any sinful- 
ness, avy thing that could endanger their salvation, which obliges 
them to depart from it. “ In their natural, civil, and social re- 
lation to us, as men, as fellow sufferers, as neighbours, the most 
zealous churchman allows every claim to his regard and esteem 
which their conduct justifies. He looks exclusively to their moral 
character and behaviour, knowing that there are many, whose un- 
derstanding, goodness of heart, education, and social connexions 
deliver them in a very great degree from the natural tendency of 
erroneous principles. It may perhaps be more correct to say, 
that they are so happy as to be influenced by what is true and 
good in their several eo rather than by what is false and 
bad in them.” But in all the concerns of religion, since in these 
they have chosen to separate themselves from us, we should 
stand apart from them, and not abolish a distinction which them- 
selves have made, nor give any sanction to a cause which we hold 
to be contrary to the will of God and the good of men. When 
we admit them to an equality of consideration with ourselves, 
we 80 far hide from view that important distinction, which it is 
our duty to impress on all. We lead men to forget, that in 


their religious character, so far as they are separatists, they have 


set themselves in opposition to the cause of true religion, of so- 
cial and individual happiness. : 


These remarks, it is observed in a note, are obviously and un- 
avoidably applicable to the late union of churchmen with dis- 
senters in the British and Foreign Bible Society, instituted at 
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first by those persons who could not be admitted irto the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and therefore evidently set 
up in Opposition or competition with that Society. 

As to the boasted zeal and diligence of sectaries, it is not 
usual to extol these qualities in those -who are employed about 
doing mischief, nor to contrast them with the sober, quiet in- 
‘dustry of such as regularly discharge their allotted duties. ‘Their 
various errors inflame their zeal; which, therefore, we cannot 
‘but condemn. Our Saviour himself has decided the question ; 
admitting the eminent zeal of false teachers under the Mosaic 
covenant, but at the same time severely condemning it. Matt, 
Xxill, 15. 

If it should be questioned, whether either the clergy or the 
laity of the establishment, in general, exert themselves as they 
ought in the cause of true religion, this at least we are warranted 
to contend, that there are in both very many instances of men 
zealous for religion, who would have done honour to any era 
of Christianity. “ The deep and sileut stream of prescribed 
duties, the piety and charity which are conscientiously, but not 
ostentatiously exercised within the limits of a family, a parish, 
or a diocese, are not known, or they are overlooked, by such as 
maliciously or too readily censure us.” Whatever amendment 
or reform may be requisite, it must be conducted “ on the prm- 
ciples of true and sound piety, of a pure and rational regard for 
the honour of God, and the edification 6f men. Falsehood is 
not to become the test of truth, nor evil the standard of good.” 

It will be recollected, that Mr. Morres preached the Bampton 

Lecture before the University of Oxford in 1791, on the subject of 
Faith. We lately were much gratified in perusing and recom- 
mending three sermons by him on the Holy Trinity. In those 
discourses he enforced the doctrine of our truly apostolical 
Church; he here vindicates the ‘establishnent itself, with no 
ordinary ability, as even this summary of his Essay will evince, 
and with complete success. ‘The argument certainly merits “ the 
consideration of the legislature and government; and indeed of 
all who revere, aud are anxious to preserve, “ our present happy 
constitution,” which, “ it is a truth confessed by all, that the 
system and doctrine of the established Church efminently and 
alone conspires with and supports.” Of the author himself we 
pronounce, with equal satisfaction and confidence, from the 
genuine unobtrusive piety, which appears in this as in his former 
works, that he is actuated solely by “ a faithful regard to truth, 
to the honour of God, and the best interests of his country.” 


Art. 
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Art. VI. 4 Narratize of the Briton’s Vo age, to Pitcaarn’s * 


Island. By Lieut. J. Shillibeer, R. M.. 8vo. 188 pp. 
&s. 6d. pt aud Whittaker. 1317. 


THE extraordinary rencontre of the crew of the Briton, with a 
colony of our countrymen who had settled on an island,in the 
South Seas, previously uninhabited, is well remembered by our 
readers. The circumstances attending this event have never as yet 
been detailed in a satisfactory form, we are therefore pleased to 
find in the volume before us a full account of the whole trangae- 
tion from the pen of Mr. Shillibeer, who was a Lieutenant of 
Marines on board the Briton, which set sail from Portsmouth, in 
December 1818, under the command of Sir Thomas Staines. 
Mr. S. bas given us a journal of his whole voyage, but as part of 
it was taken in a track too well known to need description, we 
shall not follow him very accurately, till he arrives at the spot 
from which the chief interest arises. 

From Spithead they sailed to the Island of Madeira, and on 
the twentieth of March they entered the harbour of Rio de 
Janeiro. Oni the twenty-eighth they again set sail, and the ob. 
ject of their voyage to the South ‘Sea was now declared to be 
the capture of the Essex, an American frigate, which had done 
considerable mischief to our whale fishery. ‘They doubled Cape 
Horn, and, on their arrival at Valparaiso, they found that the 
Essex had been captured by the Phoebe and the Cherub, They 
then set sail to Lima, whence, after a short stay, they proceeded 
to the Gallipagos, a cluster of islands upon the equator. From 
thence they sailed on to the Marquesas, another cluster, in a la- 
titude a few degrees more to the South. The chief island, Nova- 
heevah, or Sir Henry Martyn’s Island, had been taken possession of 


by Captain Porter of the American navy, a man whose brutality’ 


will secure to him that posthumous celebrity, to which from his 
courage be never could have been entitled. This was the man 
who tarred and feathered a British subject on board his ship, 
because he would uot enter aud serve against his country in war; 
he was also eulogized in the highest terms (we know not whether 
for this act) by “Mr. Cobbeit, after which any additional testi- 
mony to his character wouid be needless, Suffice it to say that 
with respect to the isianders in question, he behaved with the ut- 
most crueity and msvience, assuming a sort of mock monarchy 
and receiving homage accordingly. ‘The islands were however 
reclaimed in the name of his Britannic Majesty, by Sir Thomas 
Staines, much to the sausfaction of the islanders, who seemed 
to be exceedingly well inclined to the English. 


The 
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The person of the king is held in great veneration ; every spot 
of ground which he touches with his royal feet becomes sacred; 
to prevent however this consecration, or rather appropriation, 
from becoming too frequent, he is always carried on a man’s 
er ae his horn slung about his neck, and a diadem of leaves 
on his head. 


*“* In his palace he has a canopy of state, under which he sits or 
lies—tjiere is great simplicity in its appearance. The palace is an 
open hut, situated near the sea-side, and has nothing, except its 
size, to distinguish it from any of the others. One of the rooms 
was curiously decorated with the skeleton heads of pigs, exceed- 
ingly clean, and well preserved. These animals, to a great num- 
ber, had been sacrificed at the death of the king’s mother, and 
whose heads were fixed round this apartment, by way of keeping 
her alive in his memory; but however dear she might have been to 
him, he did not hesitate to barter a couple of the best for an old 
razor. ‘ 

*«« Their candles are made by sticking a great number of the ker- 
nels of nuts on a long slip of bamboo, ane om their oily nature, 
they are easily lit, burn very regular, an uce an exceedingly - 

ood light. There is @ very pA portion af smoke, and when the 
ght is extinguished, the smell, though rather powerful, is by no 
means disagreeable. 

‘¢ The quadrupeds consist only in pigs, and rats, the latter are 
exceedingly large, and in very great numbers ; the pigs run wild, 
and are of a fine sort. I brought one of them to England with me, 
which being with young at the time of their landing, I have now 
jn my possession the species entire. The natives on seeing our 
cow, were much surprised, and called it a horned pig, not having 
seen any of the species before, or having the least idea what else 
it could be. , 

‘“* The natives of this place do not bleed their pigs, but strangle 
them with a rope, and after having taken out the entrails, and 
binding the body up with large leaves, it is laid on a heap of hot 
stones, which burns off the hair, and dresses the body; and had 
the one so prepared purposely for us by the Tytees, in Comptrol- 
lers Bay, been a little more dressed, I am persuaded no dish could 
have exceeded it: it was full of the richest gravy and was in every 
way calculated for the exquisite palate of an alderman, who I am 
inclined to believe, would have taken it in preference, even to the 
callipee, or callepash, of the most delicious tortoise. 

«“ The cava, or spirits, drank here, possess very inebriating qua- 
lities, and bring on an almost immediate dizziness. It is produced 
from the leaves, and roots of a plant, which being chewed by wo- 
men of the jower order, and spit into calabashes, or receivers, and 
mixed with the milk, frem the cocoa-nut, is left to ferment ; after 
which it is strained off, when it soon becomes fit for use. The 
kings, and a few chiefs, can alone afford to indulge’ eeeeadier™ 4 

this 
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this delicious nectar, and to those it produces a kind of dry scrofula 
in the skin, with soreness in the eyes, which was very conspicuous 
in the old king, for, aatwishetending he had undergone the ordeal 
of tattooing to an immense , his skin was covered with such 
a dry white scale, that gave him, instead of a black, the appear- 
ance of being a light grey colour.”” P. 51. 


In their religion they seem to have much in common with 
other islanders in the South Seas. They have one principal 
deity, called Eatooa, to whom they formerly offered human. sa- 
crifices, a custom which appears, for some time since, to have 
been entirely abolished. Each family have an inferior deity of 
their own, some illustrious ancestor to whom from his valour or 
great actions this apotheosis has been granted. It is curious to 
trace the idolatry of all ages and nations to this one source. 
The vivid imaginations of nations more cultivated gave to their 
ancestors an equal share of adoration with the first divinity, while 
the simpler islanders appear contented that their progenitors 
should assume only an inferior station. ‘To these they dedicate 
images cut of wood, which are chiefly used for the tops of staffs 
and crutches, upon which, while they rest, they suppose them- 
selves secure from injury; but if they should chance to stum- 
ble, they consider themselves to labour under so heavy a curse, 
that they starve themselves to death. They believe strongly in 
_ the immortality of the soul, and in its happiness after death de- 
pending upon its actions while in union with the body. 

After a long stay with the friendly inhabitants of the Marqye- 
sas, they set sail fur the Continent. Before, however, we give 
an account of their adventure at Pitcairn’s Island, it may be ne- 
cessary to refresh the memory of some of our readers with the 
previous circumstances. In 1788 Mr. Bligh was appointed to 
the command of the Bounty, for the purpose of couveying the 
bread fruit from Otaheite to the West Indies. Mr. Christian 
was his Chief Mate, and, in the course of his voyage, headed a 
mutiny against his Captain, who was set afloat in an open boat, 
and preserved in a manncr almost miraculous. The mutineers 
soon after destroyed the Bounty, and the fate of Christian was 
wholly unknown. They attempted a settlement upon Toubouai, 
where they quarreled with the natives, and finding their situation 
very unpleasant, they returned to Otaheite. Some of the muti- 
neers went on shore, nine others staid én board ; with these and 
some few natives Mr. Christian put to sea, steering N. W. and 
was heard of no more. 

The Briton had now made Pitcairn’s Island on the $d of Sep- 
‘tember, where they saw marks of inhabitants and of cultivation. 
A number of canoes came off the shore towards the ship. 
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* At this moment I believe neither Captain Bligh of the Bounty, 
nor Christian, had entered any of our thoughts, and in waiting 
the approach of the strangers, we prepared to ask them some ques- 
tions in the language of those people we had so recently left. 
They came—and for me to picture the wonder which was conspi- 
cuous in every countenance, at being hailed in perfect English, 
what was the name of the ship, and who commanded her, would 
be impossible—our surprise can alone be conceived. ‘lhe Captain 
answered, and now a regular conversation commenced. He re- 
quested them to come alongside, and the reply was, ‘ We have no 
boat hook to hold on by.’—‘I will throw you a rope,’ said the 
Captain. ‘If you do we have nothing to make it fast to,’ was 
the answer. However, they at length came on board, exemplify- 
ing not the least fear, but their astonishment was unbounded. 

‘“* After the friendly salutation of good morrow, Sir, from the first 
man who entered (Mackey) for that was his name, * Do you 
know,’ said he, ‘one William Bligh, in England?’ This ques- 
tion threw a new light on the subject, and he was immediately 
asked if he knew one Christian, and the reply was given with so 
much natural simplicity, that I shall here use his proper words. 
*Oh yes,’ said he, ‘ very well, his son is in the boat there 
coming up, his name is Friday Fletcher October Christian. His 
father is dead now—he was shot by a black tellow.? Several of 
them had now reached the ship, and the scene was become ex- 
ceedingly interesting, every one betrayed the greatest anxiety to 
know the ultimate fate of that misled young man, of whose fate so 
many vague reports had been in circulation, and those who did not 
ask questions, devoured with avidity every word which led to 
an elucidation of the mysterious termination of the unfortunate 
Bounty.’”” P.81. 


It appeared that Christian was shot about two years after his 
arrival by one of the Otabeitans, from jealousy, and the murderer, 
in his turn, was dispatched by an Englishman. ‘This produced 
a general fend, in which two English fell. In the night, how- 
ever, the Otaheite women, enraged at the murder of the English, 
rose like the Tyndaride of old, and murdered every one of their 
black countrymen in their sleep. Of thé nine mutineers, whom 
Christian brought with him, oaly one, John Adams, was at that 
time alive. He had been wounded mm the rebellion of the blacks, 
but bad recovered, and was now a hearty man. 

‘The Bounty herself, after every thing useful had been taken 
out of her, was run on shore, set tire to, and burnt. At the time 
of the visit of the Briton, there were forty-eight souls on the 
island, of whom Mr. Christian's soa was the oldest, next to John 
Adams. Mr. Shillibeer has given us the conversation which 
passed between the oflicers of the Briton and the islanders, in 
question 
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question and answer, which forms a most curious aad interest 
ing history. 


© Q.—At what age do you marry? 

« A.—Not before 19 or 20, 

**©Q.—Are you allowed to have more than one wife? 

« A.—No! we can have but one, and it is wicked to have more. 

“ Q.—Have you been taught any religion? 

“ A.—Yes, a very good religion. 

« Q.—In what do you believe? 

“ A.—I believe in God the Father Almighty, &c. (Here he 
went through the whole of the Belief.) 

« Q.—Who first taught you this Belief? 

« A.—John Adams says it was first by F. Christian’s order, and 
that he likewise caused a prayer to be said every day at noon, 

“© ().—And what is the prayer? 

“© A.—It is, —* I will arise and go to my Father, and say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy of being called thy son.’’ 

“ Q.—Do you continue to say this every day ? 

“* A.—Yes, we never neglect it. 

“ Q.—What language do you commonly speak? 

“ A.—Always English. 

-“ Q.—But vou understand the Otaheitan ? 

« A,.—Yes, but not so well. 

* Q.—Do the old women speak English? 

“ A.—Yes, but not so well as they understand it; their pronun. 
ciation is not good, | 

“ Q.—What countrymen do you call yourselves? 

“ A.—Half English, and half Otaheite. 

* Q.— Who is your King? 

“ A.—Why, King George to be sure? 

“ Q.—Have you ever seen a ship before. 

“ A.—Yes, we have seen four from the Island, but only one 
stopped. Mayhew Folgicr was the Captain, I suppose you know 
him ?— No, we do not know him. 

* Q.—How long did he stay? 

‘* A.— Two days. 

“ Q.—Should you like to go to England? 

“ A,—No! I caunot, I am married, and have a family. 

“ Before we had finished our interrogatories the hour of break- 
fast had arrived, and we solicited our half countrymen, as they 
styled themselves, to accompany us below, and partake of our re- 
past, to which they acquiesced without much ceremony. The cir- 
cle in which we had surrounded them being opened, brought to 
the notice of Mackey, a little black terrier. He was at first ght 
ened, ran behind one of the officers, and looking over his shoulde 
said, pointing to the dog, ‘I know what that is, it isa dog; I 


never saw a dog before—will it bite?’ After a short pause he ad- 
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dressed himself to Christian, saying with great admiration, ‘ It is 
a pretty thing too to look at, is it not?’ 

** The whole of them were inquisitive, and in their questions as 
well as answers, betrayed a very great share of natural abilities, 

“ They asked the names of whatever they saw, and the purposes 
to which it was applied. This, they would say, was pretty,—that 
they did not like, and were x easly surprised at our having so 
many things which they were not possessed of in the Island. 

** The circumstance of the dog, the things which at each step 
drew their attention or created their wonder, retarded us on our 
road to the breakfast table, but arriving there, we had new cause 
for surprize. The astonishment which before had been so strongly 
demonstrated in them, was now become conspicuous in us, even 
to a much greater degree than when they hailed us in our native 
language; and I must here confess I blushed when I saw nature in 
its most simple state, offer that tribute of respect to the Omnipo. 
tent Creator, which from an education I did not perform, nor from 
society had been taught its necessity. “Ere they began to eat ; on 
their knees, and with hands uplifted did they implore permission 
to partake in peace what was set before them, and when they had 
eaten heartily, resuming their former attitude, offered a fervent 
prayer of thanksgiving for the indulgence they had just experi- 
enced. Our omission of this ceremony did not escape their notice, 
for Christian asked me whether it was not customary with us also. 
Here nature was triumphant, for I should do myself an irreparable 
injustice, did I not with candour acknowledge, I was both embar- 
rassed and wholly at a loss for a sound reply, and evaded this 
poor fellow’s question by drawing his attention to the cow, which 
was then looking down the hatch-way, and as he had never seen any 
of the species before, it was a source of mirth and gratification to 
him.” P. 85. 


Thus far our author proceeds upon his own testimony. None 
but the captain went on shore, from whose relation however he 
gives us a curious account of the island, and of the remaining ine 
habitants, ‘They found John Adams, a fine old man, and which 
may appear extraordinary, greatly desirous of revisiting England 
for a short time. A conveyance for himself, and for any of his 
family, who would accept it, was-offered him, but the entreaties 
of his wife and daughter, and indeed of all the colony, prevented 
his departure. Adams, indeed, appeared to be the father of 
them all, and perhaps a purer specimen of the ancient patri+ 
arebal government could not be found than among the imbea- 
bitangs of this litle island. ‘Their quarrels were few, and never 
have yet proceeded beyond the war of words, all their differences 
being referred to Adams for adjustment. They wear, in general, 
a straw hat, with a few feathers for ornament. Their only 
tloaths are a mantic and a girdle, similar to those of other Sou 
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$ea islanders, and both made of the bark of trees. Their hair 
was black and long, and generally plaited into a tail. Co 
The island is surrounded by rocks, but sufficiently fertile ; 
each family has a separate allotment, in which the yam forms 
the chief article of cultivation. They brought with them the 


bread fruit and cocoa nut trees, which are now reared with much > 


success, ‘They have also from the same source pigs, goats, and 
poultry, which constitute their only live stock. Fish of various 
descriptions ‘are caught with hooks made out of old iron hoops. 
ort have some few books which belonged formerly to Captam 
ligh. 

Such is the account which Mr. Shillibeer has présented us 
of this curious adventure, which cannot fail to be a source of 
much interest to the English nation. ‘The account of the trans- 
action is short; but on that very account we like it the better, 
and because it has no other ornament but that of truth. Tt will 
be for the inventive genius of others to expand the materials 
which this short narrative supplies, from which a very entertajning 
romance might be easily manufactured. We should not be sorry 
to see it in the hands of another. De Foe. 

The subsequent part of this volume, is descriptive of Lima, of 
the Island of Juan Fernandez, and of St. Jago, or Santiago, the 
capital of Chili, and will be found a source of much entertaiument. 
The inhabitants of the latter city are bigotted Papists, inso- 
much that no une dares to have a book in his possession without 
the.approbation of the Inquisitor Fiscal, or of one of his order: 
and.our author informs us that all the Bibles and ‘Testaments 
which Captain Hellier had distributed from the Bible Society, 
Were immediately after his departure, collected by the order of 
the Bishop, and publicly burnt. The following description of 
the manners of the inhabitants will be found interesting to those 
who feel a curiosity to know the state, both of human nature 
in general, and of European colonization in particular, in so re+ 
mote a portion of the habitable world. 


‘* The inhabitants are voluptuous and indolent, possessing 
good natural abilities, if properly cultivated. The women, who 
are generally the best informed, study to rival each other in the 
panies accomplishments of their children, without paying the 
east attention to a,single mental one ; and if their darling boy can 
strut with grace—adjust his cocked hat—gamble—waltz, and dance 
& minuet,—it is matter of little consequence, if he knows not the 
Andes from the Alps; and at maturity he becomes, like his father, 
too lazy to improve his mind, and too proud and ignorant to allow 
another to be a superior genius to himself. To this alone can they 
attribute the loss of that liberty, of which for three years, they 
were the entire posseséors. sno afe pretty, — 
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and docile ; the men proud, vindictive, revengeful. The charac. 
ter of the Spaniard is inherent in them, except his duplicity, in 
which they are making rapid strides to attain. 

“The fashionable hov:s for visiting, is from ten to twelve at 
night. They amuse themselves at cards or dancing until a late 
hour, when they return, make a hasty supper, go immediately to 
bed, and if they are up a couple of hours before dinner, it may 
be considered a wonderful exertion. They retire again from three, 
until six or seven, and after a short walk on the Tacamar, and a 
little refreshment of preserves, lemonade, &c. &c. they again pre- 
pare to visit—some the Tertulia*, others their friends, and many 
to fly into the arms of their lovers, who are, perhaps, waiting with 
anxiety at the secret place of assignation. Thus it is, then, their 
days and nights roll away, and I am persuaded there are few who, 
possessing enough to satiate their vanity or lust to-day, calculate 
on the approach of to-morrow. The women, when young, dress 
elegantly ; but at a more advanced age they become such huge 
monsters, or rather lumps of fat, that any thing elegant loses its 
effect the instant it is applied; to this there are but few excep- 
tions,” P.171. 


We have been accustomed to dwell with too much admiration 
upon Crusoe in our younger days, not to feel au interest m the 
scene of its action. ‘The ‘sland of Juan Fernandez is now a 
retreat, or rather a place of exile for the patriots of Chili, who 
were driven thither by the cruelty of Ossorio, who, upon taking 
possession of Chili, proceeded immediately to banish all those 
who were even suspected of any opposition to the Royal cause. 
The following is the description of the present state of the island. 


*« The principal anchorage in the Island of Juan Fernandez, is 
Cumberland bay, which is neither commodious nor safe. Near the 
beach, amongst the various fruit trees, is built a little village 
where the unhappy victims of the most cruel, unrelenting, an 
vindictive tyranny reside. The village is commanded by a small 
battery containing about 100 soldiers badly armed, and miserably 
equipped. The whole of Juan Fernandez is excessively mountain- 
ous, and romantically picturesque; possessing several crystalline 
streams of water, and a soil of great fertility. It is supposed by 
roany to be a volcanic substance, but, when I succeeded in gaining 
the summit of several of the moustains, I could not discern the re- 
mains of any old craters or eruptiong. The mountains are also 
considered by some to be richly stored with ores, and I think it is 
not improbable, that this may prove, at some future period, to be 
the case, for luminous bodies, and meteoric substances are fre- 
quently seen to rise from, as well as to descend into several parts 
of the Island, and, however simple this may appear, it is a strong 
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indication, that ore of some class or other is in the neighbourhood, 
insomuch, that whenever a phenomenon of this nature is seeh by 
the Devon or Cornish miners; they always éxamine the earth, and 
their search under these circumstances, is genérally attended with 
success. The same may be a criterion for the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandez. 7 

“ The earth of this Island is in many places of the colour of a 
bright red ochre, but not, as is asserted in the Voyage of Lord 
Anson, equal to or exceeding in brilliancy the colour of vermil- 
lion. It is very fine, and when ground with oil is a very good pig. 
ment, and answers exceedingly well for drapery. 

“« The seeds left here by Lord Anson, have been every where 
productive, and the peach, the apricot, and nectarine, with plums, 
&c. grow spontaneously in the woods, with other trees. There is 
also an abundance of wild turnips, parsley, oats, and the long grass 
common to European countries. ‘ 

‘In ascending the mountains, it is necessary to use the greatest 
care, for the looseness of the soil, gives to the trees so little hold- 
ing, that with many, the weight of a man would be sufficient to 
precipitate it down the rocks, and with it, if he be not on his guard, 
he would himself be hurled. This circumstance renders an excur- 
sion of this kind extremely hazardous, and I doubt not intimidates 
many from undertaking it, and consequently precludes them the 
pleasure of contemplating the most romantic, strange, and incom- 
prehensible scenery which can be found in the formation of the 
universe. The box and myrtle trees are every where conspicuous. 
In the mountains, there are a great number of goats, but are diffi- 
cult to be taken. There are also a considerable number of wild 
bullocks. The common pigeon of England, become wild, are 
found in great abundance. There are no venomous reptiles. At 
certain periods of the year this Jsland is visited by the sea-lion, 
which according to the account of Lord Anson, is so immensely 
Jarge as to produce several hogsheads of blood, as well as mucli 
oil and blubber. They are considered a species of the seal, which 
are found here at times, in great plenty, but during our stay at the 
island, I did not see any. The number of dolphins and flying fishy 
we saw in Cumberland bay, is really astonishing, and of the latter 
some were taken, measuring twenty-six inches. Fish of various 
other sorts are also very plentiful.’ P. 154. 


With this description we shall close our remarks upon thé 
volume before us, which we consider as a narrative of consider- 
able interest, and as reflecting much credit upon the accuracy 
and the fidelity of its author: 
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Art. VII. Lectures, Expository and Practical, on Select 

“ Portions of Scripture. By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A.M, 
Minister of St. George's, Edinburgh. 2 vols. i@mo. 317 
and 31Opp. 14s. Blackwood, Edinburgh; Cadell and 
Davies, London. 1816. 


IT is confidently thought that the system of clerical education 
in Scotland is compared with that of England infinitely superior, 
and that the people beimg so much better instructed, require 
teachers of higher attainments. Such adulation may be very fine 
as it is very agreeable, but it is not founded intruth. We mean 
no disrepect to the Clergy of Scotland, but really in profound 
professional knowledge, they are not, and they never were, even 
to be named with those of England. Distinguished many of 
them have been, but it is remarkable that their distinction has 
been generally in other walks thaa in theology: in History, as 
Principal Robertson ; in Belles Lettres, as Dr. Blair; and in 
Metaphysics, as Principal Campbell and Dr. Reid. Campbell 
was indeed a divine, and a critic of some eminence; and Dr. 
Mackniglht was a learned and successful commentator. We can- 
not at this moment recollect two superior divines in their Church 
from the Revolution to the present moment ; but we are almost 
persuaded that even Scotchmen, with all their partiality, will 
scarcely venture to seek even for these, when compared with our 
English divines, a place on the first rank, nor perhaps on the se- 
cond, The truth is, the Clergy of Scotland have never been pro- 
fessionally learned. "Their education and their circumstances 
generally preclude the possibility of very liberal and learned ac- 
quirements. ‘Lhe clerical profession in Scotland has never since 
the Revolution been considered as one of the liberal professions. 
It is so named indeed ; the name however is nothing, for the fact is 
certainly as we state it. ‘The sons of the nobility and gentry are 
never educated for that Church. Some of their Clergy we have 
known succeed to, or acquire by some accident, independence, 
and almost instautly we have seen them renounce their clerical 
duty, and sometimes their clerical stvle and habit. Those who 
are most generally educated for the Church, are from among the 
lower walks of life. It is a general fact which we state. We 
urge it not as a reproach. ‘They attain their education with diffi- 
culty, and are frequently obliged in the course of it to employ 
their leisure hours in teaching for a sabsistence. The system of 
the Scottish grammar schools is neither perfect nor profound, 
and the literature of their Universities is graduated on a similar 
scale. Four years of literature and philosophy, form the neces- 
sary and the general course, and they ordinarily furnish a very im- 
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perfect smattering of knowledge. The course frequently com- 
mences at eleven or twelve, and rarely later than thirteen or four- 
teen. Suppose it finished, as it frequently ig, at sixteen or seven- 
teen, it is obvious that the Divinity course must commence on a 
very slender stock of literature and science, with the ne¢essary 
interruption of teaching or tutorage. Lt also continues four years 
if constant, and six if occasional. With the scanty materials thus 
furnished, with no experience of life, and with no polish of man- 
Ners, a man inay at the age of tu enty or twenty-one, become the 
pastor of a parish with the uninterrupted task uf weekly preach- 
ing, or lecturing with a casual or an imperfect system, and with 
no leisure, nor means, nor incitement to reason for a better. If, 
as most frequently happens, the young Divine have no living im- 
mediately in view, he generally devotes his time to teaching for 
subsisteuce, and to secular studies on the calculation of future 
chances. 

Such we have the best ground to believe is the general 
education of Scottish Divines. It is exceedingly imperfect and 
essentially desultory, both in its comuencement und progress. 
If it lead to immediate preferment, it sinks very generally into the 
mere routine of Sunday duty. If it misses preferment, it arrests 
the progress of professional study, till its necessity shall be further 
ascertained, and when the necessity arrives, the easiest routine is 
generally preferred. Exceptions there are doubtless; but in ge- 
neral, profound and progressive theological study, is not common 
among the Clergy of Scotland. On authorship in this department 
they have not piqued themselves, and the general appeal is to the 
performauce of their public duty. If any competent and impar- 
tial judge will take the trouble of personal enquiry, experience 
will compel him to make many abatements from the usual adula- 
tory estimate of Scottish praying and preaching. Indeed, the best 
proof that they possess, very litle of that which an idle and 
groundless adulation has conferred on them, or which their pare 
tial frieuds pretend, consists in that so little that is worth reading 
reaches the public. We have often heard it confidently main- 
tained, that the Scotch Clergy are the very best, the most origi- 
nal, and the most profound preachers in the world, ‘They have 
been so said to be for many years. The proof has not yet issued 
from the press. Yet have they a fine scope for occasional ser- 
mons, in which they appear to us remarkably barren. They have 
frequent ordinations. ‘Their Vresbyteries meet repeatedly in the 
course of every year; their synods twice, and their general ase 
sembly once, and continues sitting for ten days, Their occa- 
sional sermons therefore are necessarily frequent. It appears to 
us, that their routine and temporal business occupies them $0 
completely, that they have no time for any of those professional 
discussions which: circumstances so peculiar would naturally sug- 
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gest to a profound and zealous Divine. We have been told, that 
the General Assembly is annually closed by a charge or address 
from the Moderator. The occasion is really great, and as the 
French would call it, iposa ; yet did we never hear of any 
thing delivered on such occasions beyond mere common place 
maxims and remarks, and nothing in the form of a charge ever 
that we know issued from the press. We mean no reproach to 
the Clergy, of the Church of Scotland. We merely asseit a fact 
which any man may verify, which may be dissembled, but which 
cannot be denied. The system of education is not such as is 
calculated to ensure great divines, nor are the circumstances of 
the Church such as tg encourage great professional proficiency 
afterwards, for there js little or no ground of emulation, and pro- 
fessional studies are not in honour. Of their pravers we will not 
venture to speak, aware that the habit of our admirable Liturgy 
may render us, though very competent yet rather partial judges. 
But we will maintain, that the preaching of the Scottish Clergy 
is in no respect superios to our own ; that our Clergy yuiversally 
are quite as competent as theirs ; and in general, that they are bet- 
ter educated, and in a vast variety of instances, are deeper Di- 
vines. The most absurd rejudices obtain in Scotland, and even 
among men otherwise well informed, respecting our yw and 
the wildest stories are told of our Casson. Now such Curates as 
we have ever met with in a long and wide experience, are, to say 
the least, equally well mstructed as the generality of the Scottish 
Clergy ; and, unless they are wanting to themselves, they are much 
better received in good society. ‘We have heard much of the ig- 
norance of some of our Curates, in remote and obscure parts of 
the country. ‘That which we never witnessed, we cannot esti- 
mate; but we have met in Scotland with clergymen and preachers 
(regularly educated undoubtedly according to the established 
sysiem), so ridiculously ignorant, and incompetent in professional 
and theological matters, “that we are confident they could not 
have obtained orders im any diocese, or from any Bishop known 

to us. 3 
~ We have read Mr. Thomson's Lectures with some a‘ tention, 
and from a man of very high pretensions, as we understand, in 
Edinburgh, they are in general as commoyp place matter as ever 
issued from the press; nor can we imagine what could in- 
duce him to print and publish them. That they are crude 
and hasty performances, is obvious ; got up on the spur of the 
occasion, not because the divine has something new and important 
to communicate, not because they are the result of reading and re- 
flection, but because he has a task to perform. They are not pro- 
perl Lectures, for there is.litile exposition, aud what there i is, is 
neither original, nor important, nor impressive. ‘They are ser- 
mous 
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ions on long texts, hastily huddled together, with in general 
such trifling expositions and common-place explanations, as 
may be found in the most ordinary Bibles* with notes, and in 
commentaries accessible to every reader. ‘The Ist Lecture ou 
Matthew v. 13—16. is a mere string of common-place reflec- 
tions. The 2d on Luke xiii. I—9. contains a very ime 
perfect discussion of a very important subject. ‘There is no re- 
ference to the extraordinary Providence to which the Jews were 
subject, and on the conviction of which their belief with respect 
to the Galileans, certainly rested. ‘The passage is evidently cal- 
culated, and was probably intended to prevent Christians from 
such rash judgments, by assuring them of that which among the 
Jews of that age was peculiarly important, that Christians are in — 
no respect under an extraordinary Providence, and that the evils 
of life furnish under the Christian dispensation no necessary 
mark of the Divine displeasure. In p. 42. we find a very vulgar 
expression, up then and be domg. The 3d Lecture on Matthew 
vi, 25—34. is on the whole a tolerable common-place perform- 
ance, with some affectation of critical exactness of little import- 
ance. In p. 66, we find the word meekness used probably for 
meetness. ‘The 4th Lecture on Luke ix. 51—56, is very well. 
We would earnestly advise the author, however, to cultivate, 
more than his general violence will allow us to conclude that he 
does, the liberality of mind and charity of heart which he affects 
to inculcate, with inferences rather hostile to those who differ 
from him. See p. 77, &c. The 5th Lecture on John xii 44—50, 
very common. The Gth Lecture on Luke vii. 18—23, a very 
ordinary discourse on Miracles, with great deficiency of exposi- 
tion, and no direct reference tu the prophetic language with 
which the passage, the transaction, and the testimony of the 
Baptist are, so essentially connected. The 7th Lecture on Luke 
vii. 24—35 is very unsatisfactory, if not erroneous. See p. 
149, 150, and 156, &c. The 8th Lecture on Luke vi. 36—50, 
very meagre and declamatory. The 9th Lecture on Matt. vil, 
1—11. No exposition, though there is admirable ground for 
it ; a string of common place practical reflections. The 10th 
Lecture on Matt. vil. 12 —20; a hasty, crude, and inaccurate pere 
formance on a subject, which, of all others, perhaps required 
the deepest attention, the most serious consideration, and the 
most accurate language, with here and there a good declama- 
tory passage. The 11th Lecture on Acts iii. 12—16; tolerable, 
but hasty, and therefore inaccurate. The 16th verse of this 
passage distinctly marks the difference between Jesus and the 
Apostles. “ The power by which we have cured this poor 
man is the very same with that by which He accomplished all 
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those extraordinary cures that rendered his life so illustrious. for 
greatness and mercy.” P. 249. 

No, indeed, in him it was inherent, in them it was derived, 
He was the Master of the miracle, they were the mere minis- 
ters; and it is the precise object of St. Peter to mark this es- 
sential difference. Mr. T. marks this indeed, but he does not 
mark it happily. He does not seem to catch the admirable 
force and contrast which the Apostle’s words. so distinctly indi- 
cate. The 12th Lecture on Acts iii. 17—213 tolerable, with 
something rather important, p. 270, Xc. on the “ union of 

righteousness and clemency which characteri ises_ the administra- 

tion of God.” There follows, however, as in many other parts 
of both volumes, a good dea) of floundering, occasioned | by 
the author's Calvinism, which, like every other human systems 
should be kept at a remote distance from all moral and evangeli- 
cal teachg. We may say, without offence, of the dogmas of 
Calvin, even if we were to grant them to be true, that they are 
secrets which we cannot penetraie, aud with wich, in the be- 
lief of the Christion doctrine, and in the practice of the Chris- 
tian life, we have happily nothing to do, 

The 18th Lecture on Acts iii. 22—26. We may say of this 
what we said of the last. In page 292, we have the awkward 
expression, the treatment they had given to Jesus. In p. 293, 
Moses is called the first of their [Jewish] prophets. ‘This is not 
true. ‘Lhe stream of prophecy commenced in Eden. Moses 
was the first who recorded the dealings of God with man, but 
not the first who communicated his will even to the Jews. His 
mission to Egypt was essentially connected with the propheey 
issued in Eden, and with the succession of prophecies down to 
that of Jacob inclusive. Mases recorded these, but the Jews 
were acquainted with them before. In p. 295, Mr. ‘T. says, 


* These (including miracles) were the characters which usuall 
distinguished those who bore the name of prophets.’’ In p. 298, 
he says, “ His (Moses) successors in the prophetical office were 
not so gifted or so honoured. Scarcely is there a miracle ascribed 
to any one of them till we come to C ‘hrist hiaself; and his life ig 
emblazoned with interpositions of Divine power.” 


So su iking a contradiction, in so short space, js rather re- 
markable. | the | latter assertion too is very inaccurate, and shews 
the culpable hasie with which the author huddles his crudities 
together. “lake the close of this Lecture as a specimen. The 
docirine is sound and ‘the moral good; if it is not quite consist- 
ent with the technicaiities of Calvinism, the concern is his not 
ours, 
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* But let not the obstinate and impenitent sinner presume to 
think, that, in the midst of his obstinacy and impenitence, he can 
possibly enjoy the benediction of Christ. Christ, indeed, is. the 

aviour of sinners. This is the light in which he is held forth in 
the Gospel : this is the very essence, the perfection, and the glory 
of his mediatorial cliaracter. It is in the capacity of sinners that 
we are to apply to him, because it.is in this capacity that we abso- 
lutely need him, and that he primarily regards us. If we do not 
apply to him till we be righteous, we offer him a high affront’; for 
this would proceed on the supposition, that he is not necessary to a 
most important part of our spiritual deliverance, or that he couid 
not accomplish it. If we do not apply to him till we be righteous, 
our application can never take place at all; for how shall we be. 
come personally righteous, except through the sanctifying influ. 
ences of his blood and Spirit ? If we do not apply to him till we be 
righteous, we overturn the whole scheme of the Gospel; we de- 
feat one of its great objects ; we ‘ reject the counsel of God against 
ourselves.’ At the same time let us never forget, that Christ was 
* sent to bless us, in turning away every one of us from his ini- 
quities.’ Let us recollect, that one grand and essential end of hig 
mission is to sanctify us. His teaching, his example, his death, 
his intercession, and his administration, all conspire to produce in 
us conformity to the divine will. ‘Ihe happiness which he imparts 
is indissolubly connected with the holiness which he requires, both 
as to this world, and that which is to come. Let it be our study,’ 
therefore, while we name his sacred name, and seek for an inter.’ 
est in his favour, to ‘depart from all iniquity,’ and to © abound’ 
in those works of righteousness which are by him to the glory and 
the praise of God.’ . Amen.” Vol. I. P. 315. 


We cannot afford to follow Mr. Thomson, however he may be 
admired at Edinburgh, through the twelve Lectures of his second 
volume, in which we find much of that kind of see-saw Theolo 
which may be strung together on the shortest notice from any’ 
common Bible with notes explanatory and critical. There are 
many expressions in both volumes which appear to us singular. 
Thus in Vol. I. p. 215, we-have “ unwearied applications at A 
throne of grace.” In Vol. If, p. 57, “ applications at a 
throne of grace,’—p. 114, “ our supplications at a throne of. 
grace,"—p. 155, “ having A throne of prayer, we will approach. 
it in faith,’—p. 269, “ applications at a throne of prayer,” and 
p, 302, ‘f we go to rue throne of prayer, &c.” ‘This seems a. 
singular expression, and the worthy author seems singularly fond. 
of it. ‘Tue throne of grace we.understand; it is. the throne of 
God, to which we have access through Christ and the.ordinances: 
_ of his Gospel; but a throne of grace seems nonsense, and 4, 
©” THE throne of prayer unintelligible. A friend informs. us,, 
hat he once saw the Pope on Easter-day sitting on his throne in 
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St. Peter's Church, at Rome, and receiving the communion < 
and that he often saw him on his thrune in the private chapel of 
the palace on Monte Cavallo, during the ceremony of kissing 
the slipper. The Presbyterians have imitated his holiness, in 
the former instance, at their communion. Does Mr. T. mean 
this by a throne, or what does he mean? In Vol. I. p. 314, 
we have the expression to heal sorrow, it should certainly be a/- 
leviate; and to inspire hope where he undoubtedly means gra- 
tify. In Vol. Il. he writes professions instead of possessrons, 
In p. 118, he says, “ the ‘ strait gate’ means the Christian cha- 
racter—the character prescribed in the Gospel.” This, to say 
the least, is a clumsy and inaccurate defimtion. In some of 
the subjects treated in this volume, there is a fine opportunity of 
explaming Eastern phraseology and manners, and the striking 
symbols of scripture language, so as to arrest and preserve at- 
tention. But Mr. ‘I’. must read much before he be qualified for 
such a task. In p. 135, he says, “ Our Saviour had been 7é2- 
nerating in Galilee ;” an absurd and awkward expression. In 

. 186 and 7, we have a fine imaginary picture of the splendour 
aud luxury in the house of a chief Pharisee, by whom our Sa- 
viour was entertained, which, to say the least, is altogether gra- 
tuitous and superlatively useless, if not silly. We had almost 
omitted to mention one eminent specimen of the accuracy of 
this profound Theologian. In Voi, IL. p. 8—11, he contrasts 
the tenets of the Priests with those of the Sadducees. 


“* The Priests (he says) were Pharisees.”’ ‘* The Sadducees, on 
the other hand, were the infidels, or free-thinkers of those days.” 
* What slaves,’’ he adds, ‘* must those Priests [Pharisees] have 
been, to associate in any purpose respecting the great interests of 
religion, so readily and so warmly with those [Sadducees] who 
aight be said to be enemies of all true religion.” 


What a pity it is that men will write without making them- 
selves musters of the subject which they undertake to teach ! 
The Sadducees certainly erred against the spirit of the Jewish 
law, but not against the letter. They attended the Temple wor- 
ship. ‘There was no law nor custom to prevent them. They 
were not, by the tenor of the Jewish law, absolute inf- 
dels. “ They were in the chief employs of the nation, many 
of them were even priests.” Bishop Pearce says, the chief 
priests and other leading men were, for the most part, Saddu- 
cees. Persons of that sect served even in the high priest's of- 
fice. Much learning is not necessary to know all this; but it is 
really very disgraceful in a dashing divine like Mr. T. nat to 
kuow what so common a book even as Cruden’s Concordance, 
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which we have quoted, can tell him. We would advise him to 
look into Warburton’s Divine Legation, in which he will find 
some important information on a subject of which he seems 
but too ignorant. 

In the 23d Lecture on Matth. vi. 9—15. We have Mr. 
Thomson’s opinion respecting the Lord’s Prayer at some 
length. Mr.'I’. has not the merit of novelty in the opinions 
which he here maintains ; he seems to have taken them up as 
they afford him an opportunity both in the Lecture, and in 
other places, of dashing at the practice ofthe Church of England ; 
which he delights, on all occasions, to condemn. In @ defence 
of the Church-government, faith, worship and spirit of the 

>resbyterians, by John Anderson, of Dumbarton: Glasgow, 
1714, 4to. p. 243, &c. the same side of the question is main- 
tained by similar arguments. ‘The Presbyterians of that age re- 
jected the Lord’s Prayer; as one of their number, Mr. James 
Kirktown acknowledged—“ because it was the badge of the 
Episcopal worship.” Presbyterian Eloquence, 11th edit. 1767, 
p- 11. Some of them rejected it with violence and blasphemy ; 
as for example, Mr. James Urquhart, who said, “ If ever 
Christ was drunk upon earth, it was when he made the Lord's 
Prayer.” Ibid. p. 11. If it be contended that the book which 
we quote is no authority, we must maintain that the authority is 
undeniable. ‘‘ An Apology for the Clergy | Episcopal] of 
Scotland, printed in London, 1693, lies now before us, in» 
which a positive offer is made, p. 92. to prove the fact, 
and several blasphemies of equal enormity, by the best and 
most undeniable evidence. Many of the facts and phrases re- 
corded in the Presbyterian Eloquence, are indeed very scanda- 
lous, and many of them very silly ; but they remain unrefuted, and 
no impartial man can doubt their authenticity. Mr. T. in his 


43d Lecture, adopts as much of the spirit of his predecessors as” 


the spirit of the present times will permit; and if we have not 
been much misinformed respecting the impression produced on 
many respectable persons who heard the Lecture delivered, he has 
adopted somewhat more than is perfectly consistent with modern 
feelug. He maintains first, that the Lord’s prayer is not obliga. 
tory as a form of Christian worship ; because no further notice is 
taken of it after the regular institution of the Christian Church ; 
neither in the Acts nor in the Epistles, nor did it ever constitute 
a part either of public or private worship for some centuries after 
the Apostolic age. If it was in constant use in the assemblies 
of the faithful,- there was little reason to expect that it would be 
particularly mentioned in sv short a summary as the Acts, or even 
m the Epistles; and if it was really meant to be confined to the 
very transient period of two or three years, it seems rather singu- 
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lar that it should have found its way for everlasting preservation 
into so short a history as the Gospel, see St. Jolin xx. 30, 3). 
With respect to the documents and practice of the ancient 
Church, of which Mr. T. speaks as decisively, p. 234, as if he 
were perfectly acquainted with them all, which we are confident he 
isnot. Wegive him the following extract from Bingham’s An- 
tiquilies of the Christian Church, vol. 1. p. 12. and refer him to 


the quotations and references made by that learned author at the 
bettom of his page. 


“ More particularly, the use of the Lord’s Prayer was the sole 
prerogative of the wiso., or believers. For then it was no crime, or 
argument of weakness, or want of the spirit, to use it, but an ho. 
nour and privilege of the most consummate and perfect Christians. 
The catechumens were not allowed to say, Our Father, till they 
had first made themselves sons by regeneration in the waters of 
baptism. This is expressly said by St. Chrysostom, St. Austin, 
Theodorei, and several others. And for this reason Chrysostom 
calls it suxmmrer ; and St. Austin oratio fidelium, the prayer of the 
regenerate or believers, because it was their privilege and birth- 
right: it was given to thom as their property, he says, and there- 
fore they made use of it, having a right to say Our Father, which 


art in Heaven, who were born again to such a Father, by water and 
the Holy Ghost.” 


St. Jerome, Lib. $. adv. Pelag. says—Sic docuit Apostolos 
suos ut quotidie in corporis illius sacrificio credentes audeant 
loqui, Pater Noster—and St. Cynl, Hieros. Cath. 5. says, Esra 
peTa TAUTA THY cUYNY Agyoucy Exeryny ny O owrne magedwxe TOMS OIMEIOIS 
avr walnrais. We could scarcely expect more decisive proof 
of the primitive practice and feeling than these writers and those 
cited by Bingham furnish. We might also quote Origen, St. 
Cyprian, and Tertullian, each de Oratione, and St. Athanasius 
de Incarnatione. It is very easy, though it is not very wise, to 
muke a sweeping assertion respecting authentic documents, as 
Mr. PF. has done. If he attempt to verify it by a reference to 
facts and authorities, we think he will be astonished at his own 
presumption. Mr. ‘T. maintains, @ndly, that the Lord’s Prayer 
was contined to his immediate followers, in mere condescension 
to their harmless prejudices, with some silly quibbling respecting 
the difference between St. Matthew and St. Luke, not worthy 
of notice. Sdlv, He tells that the several parts of the Prayer 
(the whole except “ as we forgive them that trespass against us”) 
were extracted from the liturgies that were in use among the 
Jews. He adds in a note, “ itis not meant by this, that the 
Jewish Church had liturgies by divine institution ; but that in 
pemt of fact liturgies were im use seems to ‘be undeniable.” 
‘Thev he goes on to assure us that this Prayer could not be in. 
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tended for Christians, since the “ phraseology is adapted to 
darker and more imperfect scheme of J udaism.” 4thly, He 

uaints us, that “ by the kingdom of God, and the kingdom 
eaven, we are to understand the. dispensation of the —— 
the reign of Messiah ;” which being now come we ha 
need to pray for it. We would advise this profound divine to 
borrow Schleusner’s Lexicon, and he will perhaps find several 
other meanings equally legitimate, which will probably’ render 
the system of accommodation, which he graciously concedes, un 


necessary.’ The most pomted and prevailing argument comes 
last. ae 


see 


Ha 


The Lord’s Prayer is not preferred in the name of Christ, and 
surely we cannot suppose, that our Saviour would prescribe to us, 
asa set form, a prayer 80 RADICALLY DEFECTIVE as not to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of dependence upon his atonement and 
righteousness.”” P. 251. 


We are disposed to think that this approaches almost as near te 
the blasphemy of Mr. James Unquhart recorded in the P 
terian L/oquence, as the taste of the times would well admit, and 
we have been well assured, that it was heard with disgust by see 
veral Presbyterians of great respectability. ‘This disgust was so 
loudly and so generally ‘expressed (as the rumour goes, for pere 
squally we know nothing of the matter) that it has been whispered, 
as the cause of the two “followi ing Lectures, in which the author's 
system of accommodation is expounded, and_in which he is 
pleased to consider this Prayer so radically defective, as very ex- 
cellent when 1 bas been explained, amended, augmented, and ac- 
eommodated, by Andrew ‘Thomson, A.M. Every learned, and 
every modest, and pious Christian will be dapuaed to think that 
the testimony of the ancient Church, which reaches up to an age 
of unquestionable purity, and the practice of all Churches, not 
excepting that of Scotland, so far as the authority of her direc- 
tory, &c. goes, furnivh a better criterion of the nature, and ims 
port, and obligation of this Prayer, than the rash and presumptu- 
ous whims of Mr. T., excited and urged ou by his uncandid ani- 
mosity against the Church of England. In the estimation of the 
primitive Church, and of the Church of Baga the Lord’s 
Prayer is peculiarly the prayer of Christians; and poorly indeed 
is he instructed in the very first elements of his relia whe can- 
not find the atonement in the original phraseology of this diving 
form. By what means do we obtain the adoption of sons? By 
- system are we entitled to call God our Father? See Rom. 

- 45. and Gal, iv..6. How are we enabled to hallow his 
poi On what ground do we hope for heaven, for a portion in 
his eternal kingdom? How come we to know his will? How are 
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we enabled to perform it? Through whose means do we look for 
grace and spiritual sustenance, of which our daily bread is a na- 
tural and striking emblem ? Through whose merits do we look 
for pardon? Through whose aid do we expect to avoid or over- 
come temptation? Through whose victory do we look for tri- 
umph over the evil one, our first and final foe? No form of 
words will convey their meaning to his mind, who obstinately 
shuts his eyes and ears against the plainest import of lan 
verified and enforced by the most explicit declarations of Scri 
ture, and by the universal practice of the Church. The Lord's 
Prayer, like every thing else which is important, requires to be 
studied in order to be understood; but when it is thus under- 
stood, as the means are within the reach of the meanest capaci- 
ties, it requires in the use of it no such system of accommodation 
as Mr. - presumptuously proposes. ‘There stands the form 
dictated by the Son of God. A lifeless form it is, if you please ; 
but there it stands. It is in our power to study it, and, in our use 
of it, it is our indispensable duty to add the spirit which the use 
of it infers and requires. Mr. 'T. says, p. 256, 


- 


** That trimmed and artificial system, which would prescribe to 
us, in our private intercourse with heaven, the same circle of ideas, 
and the same mode of expression, and the same consumption of 
time, is quite inconsistent with the nature of genuine piety, and 


must very soon have the effect of extinguishing it altogether in the 
breast.” 


What does Mr. T. mean? In private prayer Christians may 
be left, as they are generally left, to their own choice; but they 
cannot use the Lord’s Prayer im their daily devotions with any se- 
riousness without feelimg their constant dependence on Him 
whose adoption they enjoy, and whose blessing they crave ; with- 
out enforcing all the charities, andall the watchfulness of the Chris- 
tian character. ‘Those Christians who have no form for public 
prayer, are subject to a system of worship which we think radi- 
cally deficient. We have no quarrel with them on this account. 
It is their misfortune, perhaps, more than their fault. But we 
never can allow them to decry that as a blemish which we, and 
the vast majority of Christians in every age, consider as essential 
to public worship. He must be a bold man who will contena, 
that the discretion of every minister is equal to the delicate task 
of leading as he ought the devotions of a multitude. But suppose 
him egual to it, he must have one form or many. If one is geod, 
many are useless, and must be injurious; for till the people are 
acquainted with his form or forms, they cannot join or follow him 
with any devotion, .That there is a elear want of decency and 
devotion in Scotch Churches, we believe no man will deny, who 
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is compefent to give evidence on the subject; and that this arises 
from the people having no part in the performance, and no cer- 
tain anticipation of the matter of their public prayers, is, we 
think, notorious. Our public wants and wishes are in the gross 
always the same. Why need we therefore search for new forms 
of expression? Give the people one good form, or several con- 
ceived in general terms, and combining all the wants, and, wishes, 
and gratitude of the Christian character ; instruct them in the use 
of it, or of them ; enable them to add the spirit to the form, and 
to direct their minds with steady devotion to the import of the 
worda which they hear and utter, applying them mentally to their 
own necessities, and you do all which public prayer requires or 
adinits, Extempore prayer in a public congregation is not only 
an absurdity precluding of necessity the possibility of devotion in 
the stupid and staring multitude, but contrary as it decidedly ap- 
pears to us to the fundamental law of Christian worship. See 
St. Matt. xviii. 19, 20. In the passage * referred to, a previous 
agreement, as to the petitions preferred in public prayer among 
Christians, is rendered indispensable. If it be replied that Pres- 
byterian prayers are not now extempore, we readily believe and 
allow the assertion; but we must still contend that theirs is an 
imperfect and defective system ; for there must be many in each 
of their assemblies ignorant of the matter, and not agreed in the 
nature and import of the petitions presented in their hearing. 
Liturgies may be imperfect, deficient, or redundant; but still 
they are known to ail, or they may be; and the most essential 
parts of Christian worship will always be found in them to the 
consolation of every sincere and pious worshipper. ‘There stands 
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* The violence of the Presbyterians, especially about the period 
of the Perth articles against administering the Lord’s Supper or 
Baptism even in cases of necessity in private houses, has often 
struck us as being in direct contradiction to this fundamental law 
of Christian worship. They seem to think and act as if the sacra- 
ments, worship, &c. were only effectual in a mob, and that instead 
of being God's ordinances, they are some how or other affected by 
the number of persons present. It is eminently singular too, that 
the Scottish Churches.are never opened for worship or prayers 
only, and the people cannot imagine (we have often heard them de- 
claim on the absurdity of the practice) why we should read prayers 
to two, three, ora dozen. Their mobs are never assembled for the 
purpose of prayer and — alone, but to hear a sermon, and ac- 
cordingly the usual phrase is not “* going to Church,” or “ to 

rayers,” but to sermone-we have been at, sermon—it happened 
en sermons. 
the 
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the form open to all, and to which each individual, wtien he joins 
the public assembly, is required, and enabled, if he be not want- 
ing to himself, to add the spirit of true and fervent devotion. 
Why it should be necessary for Christians, in approaching the 
Throne of God, to imitate the vain and volatile Athenians in the 
search of novelty we cannot imagine. ‘To him who is actuated 
by true devotion, novelty of expression will have no charms. Itis 
calculated to distract the attention, but not to promote piety or 
edification. We had intended to add a few words on the two 
articles on the Lord’s Prayer, referred to in the Edinburgh Chris- 
tian Instructor ; but we have already exceeded our limits, and the 
ignorance displayed by the writers Is so great, and their presump- 
tion so gross, as to render it needless to drag them from their 
obscurity, and we really feel that it would be improper to shock 
Christian ears with their impertinence. | 

In taking our leave of Mr. A. Thomson at this time, we would 
seriously advise him to give a truce at length to the Church of 
England and the Episcopalians of Scotland. His enmity does 
them no injury, and himself no honour. For, however be may 
have hitherto been flattered by himself, and by friends as rast and 
warm as bimself, be has really proved himself rather a shallow theo- 
logianat best. We would advise him therefdre to bestow as large 
a portion of his time as he can spare, for a series of years, to the 
study of his profession, during which he should write as little as 
possible, and publish nothing. He has yet mitich to learn, and 
we should augur some good of him if we could convince him of 


his ignorance on some important points on which he delights to 
dogmatize. 


i Retintensingd 





Arr. VIII. ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 





\ 


WE recommend to the attentive perusal of our readers, a late 
publication, entitled “ The Dangers with which Great Britain 
and Ireland are now menaced, by the Demands of Irish Roman 
Catholics, shewn, and proved from authentic Documents.” 
Signed “ Faspricivs*.” Price Ss. and Appendix, 1s. 6d. 
kt is much to be wished, that Lords Harrowby, Castlereagh, 
Grenville,,.Mr. Canning, and other leading advocates of conces- 


i. 





_* Published by Messrs, Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
Sold also by Stockdale, 41, Pall-Mall; Hatchard, Piccadilly 5 
Keeue, Dublin. tao 
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sion, would duly consider the important documeuts adduced ‘in 
this publication. If they shall do so with candour, we venture 
to promise them, that they will find the fallacy of their argu- 
ments, and the dangers of their measures exposed, and the rea 
sonings of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Peel, aud the other powerful 
supporters of the Church and Constitution, fully contirmed. 

‘The author of the publication before us, proposes to establish 
the two following propositions. 


“ 1. Concession to the claims of the Roman Catholic party in 
Ireland, would eudanger the Protestant Church, and the whol 


Protestant interest in that country. : 
** 2, Such concession would endanger the peace and security 


of Great Britain.” 


The arguments advanced to prove these propositions, well 
deserve the serious attention of the public ; and evince the ne- 
cessity of a firm and decisive resistance, on the part of the Pro- 
testants of the united kingdom, to those demands which are 
urged (session after session) by Roman Catholic advocates, with 
such indefatigable and mischievous activity. We have seen it 
stated in some of the public prints, that Lorn GRENVILLE, 
(while advocating the claims of the College of Maynooth, against 
the UNANIMOUS PETITION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Ox- 
FoRD!!), asserted, that they who were adverse to concession, 
opposed the measyre, “ lest it should bring about evils, no man 
knew of what nature; and might shake our establishments, 1o 
man knew in what manner *.”’ ‘The publication now under our 
consideration, is recommended to his Lordship’s attention, as 
calculated to give him some very useful information on a sub- 
ject, with which, we lament, that he appears to be so little 
orpainine 

ut perhaps the most: interesting part of this important trea- 
tise, is the view which it presents of the tenets now maintained 
by the Roman Catholic priesthood in these countries. ‘To this 
part of the subject, we wish to direct the particular attention of 
Protestants in general. The principal authority cited for these 
tenets, is a late work by an eminent English Rochen Catholic 
priest, which, within the last year, received the unqualified ap- 
probation and praise of the first divines at Rome, and which was, 
in consequence, officially sanctioned as orthodox, from the Pa- 
Lace of the Pore. The following extracts from the work 
before us, may afford specimens of the Romish tenets. 
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* The Note from p. 214—217, of the Appendix, may answer 
Lord Grenville. 
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“ Of the nature and supposed criminality of what the Romish 
priesthood term ‘* heresy.” 

“ The crime of * nenesy,” (says the Defender * of Popery) 
is an obstinate opposition to any article of DEFINED FAITH ;” that 
is, to any thing defined as an article of faith, by any of the General 
Councils of the Romish Church, &c. 

* In fact, my brethren, if we may be permitted to judge of the 
enormity of a crime from its consequences, there is none before Heaven 
of 4 BLACKER DIE than HERESY. 

“ Such is the nature and enormity of that crime, of which, 
according to the avowed tenets of the Romish priesthood, the 
king, and all his protestant subjects, who shall adhere to their 
religion, are guilty. 

“ The English Roman divine echoes the damnatory decrees of 
the Council of Trent against them. He farther states, that “ the 
different sects of reformists, which have shewn themselves in this and 
other countries of Europe, within the two last centuries, were ALL 
engendered in the menesy of Lutrner.” He describes the 
“© Church of England as the eldest of her heretical sisterhood,” 
He culls upon Christians to anathemutize all Protestant preachers, 
applying to them, (ulter the example of the Romish Countils) 
the denunciation of Scripture, Let HIM BE ANATHEMA?” 
and he adds; “ Christians, give ear to this SOLEMN’ IMPRECA- 
TtON of the dpostle ; and know, that as the word of truth, it shall 
be ratified at the lust day, to the ETERNAL confusion of those who 
reacn, as well as of those who obstinately adhere to error. 

“ Having stated that Protestants * ortginally separated from the 
parent shook im two grand branches, the Lu THERAN and the Cat- 
ViInistic, which have since been again rent and split into divisions 
almost innumerable.” He edds, that “ in their minutest sections, 
they still display the characteristic features of the ORIGINAL HE- 
RESIKS of the TWO Menestancus.” He speaks of the Calvin- 


istic branches as having made a wider, and of course a more cri- 


minal separation from ** Catholic unity.” And, as if fearful lest it 
should be supposed that the wider separation of Presbyterianism, 
could lesson the awtul severity of divine vengeance against the 
Charch of Rngland, he thus proceeds :—* Until the Reformation, 
the Church of England was a limb of the TRUE VINE, and, abiding 
in it, brought forth much fruit. She shot her branches into every 
corner of these islands, and every cluster gave delight tu the wWus- 
BANDMAN, because We saw chat it was HIS OWN VINE, the wine 
that un had planted: but, having been ouce secered by the destruc- 
tive hand of schism, with a UATERUL eye NE now views the sickly 
sprouts & hich issue from its fallen, crushed, and broken branches. As 
tic branch can nol bear frit except it abide in the vine ; so TIS 


ee eee - 


* Viz. the English Roman Catholic priest above referred to, 
and now sanctioned from Rome. 
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shall toither, dnd they shall gather 1t up, and cast 17 into the fire, 
aad iT shall burn.” 

“« Here we find an authoritative, and more particular statement 
of the well-known tenet of the Romish priesthood of Ireland, re- 
specting the divine decree for the destruction of the Church of 
England, and of all Protestant churches; that tenet, which the 
friend and favourite of their hierarchy, Dr. Drumgoole, pro- 
claimed amidst the enthusiastic shouts and applauses of his Irish 
Roman Catholic auditory *,’’ &c. 

“ Tenets of the Romish priesthood respecting the Protestant 
BisnHors anD CLERGY. . 

** The following are some of the statements now published by 
the distinguished and reverend defender of Popery, or (as he is 
described in the account from Rome) ‘‘ thie most distinguished and 
well deserving Defender of Religion ;” respecting the Protestant 
Bishops and Clergy of the united kingdom. 

“* After having asserted the well-known tenet of the Romish 
Creed, that the revealed word of God cannot be known from 
Scripture; but that it must also be learned from Ruman Catholie 
tradition, and determined by the sole authority of the Romish 
Church ;” wud that, of course, “ the instructors of” his ** Protestant 
brethren seldom or NEVER unfold to the people the revealed word.’” 
He adds, ‘* How important, however, does THIS SUBJECT become, 
when we reflect that the greatest CURSE which the Almighty can in- 

Jlict on any people, is to withdraw the lights of instruction, to abandon 
them to the desives of their own hearts, and leave them a prey te 
YALSEMOOD and DECEPTION. With this species of VENGEANCR, 
God often chastised the unfaithful Jews ; in punishment for thetr im- 
pieties, he imposed silence on UIS PROPHETS, and in their place 
permitted innumerable seducers to rise up to delude and mislead the 
multitude; so that, as we learn from the third book of Kings, no less 
thun four hundred fulse prophets were assembled at one time, in the 
single kingdom of Israel.”’—Here he represents the decay of Po- 
pery in England, as an instance of the vengeance of the Deity 
imposing silence on the Romish Priests; and, in theit place, per- 
mitting Protestant teachers, * innumerable seducers,” to delude and 
mislead the multitude.’ But, his words which immediately follow, 
deserve particular attention. ‘ Yes, I repeat, ruis is the $E~ 
VEREST CURSE With which the Almighty visits the sins of any people. 
Mone MERCIFULLY does he pursue them with PESTILENCE, 
FIRE, and sword. And yet, on how many millions of our fellow 
subjects, docs the DIVINE JUSTICE THUS SECRETLY REVENGE 
ITSELF! For an ETERNITY will they be the willing, but unhappy 
tietims of their delusion. According to their own desires (writes 
the Apostle) * they heap to themselves teackers.”? (2 Tim, i. 3.) 





* Pages 47—50. 
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“ In this description, and this sentence, he includes all the 
faithful Protestants of Great Britain, King, Legislature, Bishops, 
Clergy, aut of the Established Church, and Protestant Dissen- 
ters of every denomination,”’ He adds, “« In fact, I think it im- 
possible to condemn too strongly the inconsiderate folly of our coun- 
trymen, who are in the habit of attending different descriptions of 
preachers, believing that all announce the word of God. How many 
Christians, FOR INSTANCE, after expressing themselves pleased and 
edified with what they have one Sunday heard from the Protestant 
Bisnop or Lonpon, will listen, with equal satisfaction, the follow- 
ing week, to a Carwotic Prraener ! But, does not common 
SENSE suggest to them, that OnE of the Two must necessarily be an 
EMISSARY OF THE SPIRIT OF DARKNESS; @ DISCIPLE OF THE 
FATHER OF LIES; an advocate of error.’ The Bishop of Lon. 
don is selected as representative of the devil’s emissaries and 
disciples, 

‘* Here we find one of the highest Popish authorities in ‘the 
united kingdom, proclaiming from the pulpit, and from the press 
of the metropolis, that att the Protestant Bishops and Clergy 
are emissaries uf Satan, seducers, deluding and misleading all who 
follow them, to eternal misery, the severest curse with which the 
Almighty visits the crimes of any people: and that the Divine 
Governor of the world deals more mercifully with a people, when 
he pursues them with pestilence, fire, and sword, than when he 
tuffers them to be instructed by such teachers.’’ 


If the tenets above stated and remarked upon, were merely 
the unauthorized effusions of an individual, they might deserve 
no attention ; but, in the publication belove us, we find copies 
of the official documents of « approbation * of these, and all the 
other mischievous tenets asserted in the same work. ‘These do- 
cuments were issued at Rome, and sanctioned from the Palace 
of the Pope in May and June last ; and they contain high and 
unqualified praise of the Roman Catholic author, and of his 
whole work. One of the Roman approbations concludes with 
these words. 


“ JI declure, that multiplied editions of this work, 80 WORTHY 
TO BE CASED IN CEDAR AND GOLD, will be profitable, and highly 
advantageous to the Catholic Church +.” 


We recommend it to our readers, to consult the publication 
before us, for a fuller view of the Romish tenets, and of their 
connexion with the great question of legislative concession : they 
will tind it to contain unanswerable proofs of the truth of the 





* See Appendix, p. 1990—192. 
+ Appendix, p, 192. 
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observation attributed to Mr. Peel, when ridiculing the absurd 
idea of concessionists, that their plan would give to the. Protest- 


auts and Roman Catholics, the same interests in defence of their 
common government. ® 


‘“* The same interests !’?——“¢ You confirm the Protestant estab. 
lishment, as an essential part of the government, and then assume, 
that the Protestant and Roman Catholic will have the same in- 
terest in maintaining that government! You may declaim as 
you will, and make what preambles you please ; but, the force 
OF NATURE, and the SPIRIT OF RELIGION, ure opposed to you; 


they contradict your preambles, and confute your declama- 
tion * 


In another point of view, the publication before us is well 
deserving th -ateention. It: points out the near connexion 
of the gdestion' of: sgencession with the VITAL INTERESTS OF 
GREAT Britain: * We shall: conclude our remarks with the 
expfession of our — hope, that the ProTESTANTS OF THE 

NITED KINGDOM will: not suffer themselves to be harassed 
and wearied into submission to the RUINOUS MEASURE, 80 ob- 
stinately and indefatigably pressed on the parliament and the 
country. ‘The path of safety is obvious. Anomalies between 
the two countries may require to be regulated: the English 
Roman Catholics admitted to the same privileges which the 
Irish now enjoy: certain offices, not interfering with the great 
constitutional principle, of a GOVERNMENT EXCLUSIVELY 
PROTESTANT, may be opened to Roman Catholics in both 
countries : but, let such an arrangement be accompanied by a 
measure calculated to render it FINAL and ConcLusivg. To 
devise such a measure, may be difficult: but we trust that the 
firm and able minister, who /eads the councils of the Regent, 
will direct the great powers of his mind, and the commanding 
influence, which HE so justly. possesses, to the accomplishment 
of such a measure: and that, having eonducted his country in 
safety, through all the external perms'.whieh surrounded her, ; 
that he will secure her against this, one pf the greatest paciveen 
dangers, that menace ber peace and welfare. 





— 


‘% 


* Speech of Mr. Peel, published by Murray, Albemarle-strect, 
p. 34. 
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Art. IX. Comic Dramas, in three Acts. By Maria Edge- 
worth, Author of “ Tales of Fashionable Life,” &c.&c. 8va. 
pp- 381. Hunter. 1817. 


OF the talent of Miss Edgeworth, in the construction of a nar- 
rative, we have had many proofs. Her fault is perhaps the 
exuberance of her machinery, and the undisciplined licence 
which she allows to her inventive powers. The history, how- 
ever, never stands still, the characters continue moving with vast 
rapidity, and the incidents are multiplied with considerable inge- 
nuity. But it is in the delineation of character that Miss Edge- 
worth especially excels. Long residence and attentive obser- 
vation in our sister island have enabled her not only to delineate 
the general character of the [rish with spirit and accuracy, but to 
resent us with the most amusing varieties of the same genus. 
tn her portraits of the English she is conspicuous for her inge- 
nuity rather than for her accuracy ; her outline is good, but the 
colouring is generally overcharged. Miss Edgeworth: has now 
entered into a new field of exertion, for which the talents that 
she has already displayed might, in many respects, appear to 
promise her success. But it is not the general power alone of 
delineating character or of creating incident, that is necessary for 
dramatic composition, it is the particular knowledge of those 
situations which add a prominency to the distinguishing features 
of the one, and an interest to the bustle of the other. Many a 
character will amuse in a description which will tire upon the 
stage, and many an incident may please in the fiction of a narra- 
tive which may disgust in the reality of representation. Of these 
difficulties Miss Edgeworth appears to be fully aware; in her 
Preface, therefore, she entreats the indulgence due to a first 
attempt. To one who has already afforded us so much legiti- 
mate amusement it would be in the highest degree unfair to 
refuse so fair and so modest a request ; we are willing, therefore, 
in these first essazs to discover the promise of excellence to come, 
and to anticipate the success of some future effort in the failure 

of the present, 
The volume before us consists of three dramatic pieces, 
“ Love and Law”—“ The two Guardians”—“ The Thistle, 
Rose, and Shamrock.” In the first and last of these the scene 
is laid in Ireland, and, as may be naturally supposed, display the 
more perfect delineation of character. ‘The plot of the first 1s 
trifling, being founded entirely on the feuds or factions of two* 
rival families in an Irish market town; to the contending parties 
are added a consequential English justice of peace, and a rascally 
Irish attorney. ‘he latter character is well drawn, especially 
when 

9 
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when in collusion with the former, as the following scene will 
shew. ) 





“ SCENE IL, 
* O'Blaney’s Counting-House, 
** Gerald O’Blaney (alone at a Desk covered with Papers.) 


“« O’Bla. Of all the employments in life, this eternal balancing 
of accounts, see-saw, is the most sickening of all things, except it 
would be the taking the inventory of your stock, when you’re re- 
duced to zavent the stock itself;—then that’s the most lowering to 
aman of all things! But there's one comfort in this distillery bu- 
siness—come what will, a man has always proof spirits, 


“ Enter Pat Coxe. 

“ Pat. The whole tribe of Connaught men come, craving to be 
ped for the oats, counsellor, due since last Serapht * fair. 

“ 0’ Bla. Can’t be ped to day, Jet ‘em crave never so.—Tell ’em 
Monday ; and give ’em a glass of whiskey round, and that will send 
’em off contint, in a jerry. 

“ Pat. I shall—l will—lI see, Sir. 

“ (Exit Pat Coxe.) 

“ O’Bla. Asy settled that!—but I hope many more duns for 
eats won’t be calling on me this day, for cash is not to be had ;— 
here’s bills plinty—long bills, and short bills—but even the kites 
which I can fly as well as any man, won’t raise the wind for me 
now, 

‘* Re-enter Pat. 


“ Pat. Tim M‘Gudriken, Sir, for his debt—and talks of the 
sub-sheriff, and can’t wait.— 

“ 0’ Bla. I don’t ax him to wait—but he must take in pay- 
ment, since he’s in such a hurry, this bill at thirty-one days, tell 
him. 

“ Pat. I shall tell him so, plase your Honor, 

“ (Exit Pat.) 

“ O'Bla. They have all rendezvous’d to drive me mad this day ; 
but the only thing is to keep the head cool,—What I am dreading 
beyant all, is, if that auld Matthew M‘Bride, who is as restless as 
a ferret when he has lodged money with any one, should come this 
day to take out of my hands the two hundred pounds I’ve got of 
his—Oh then I might shut up. But stay, I'l] match him—and I'll 
match myself too—that daughter Honor of his is a mighty pretty 
girl to look at, and since I can’t get her any other way, why not 
ax her in marriage. Her portion is to be 


“ Re-enter Pat. 
“ Pat. The protested note, Sir—with the charge of the protest 
to the back of it, from Mrs. Lorigan ; and her compliments, and 
to know what will she do? 
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¢ « Shrovetide.” 
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“ O'Bla. What will I do, fitter to ax.—My kind compliments 
to Mrs. Lorigin, and I’ll call upon her in the course of the day, to 
settle it all. 

“ Pat. I understand, Sir. (Exit Pat.) 

* 0’ Bla, Honor M‘Bride’s portion will be five hundred pounds 
on the nail—that would be no bad hit, and she a good clever likely 
girl.—I’ll pop the question this day. 


“ Re-enter Pat. 

** Pat. Corkeran the cooper’s bill, as long as my arm. 

“* O'Bla. Oh! don’t be bothering me any more.—Have you no 
sinse ?——-Can’t you get shut of Corkeran the cooper without me ?— 
Can’t ye quarrel with the items—tear the bill down the middle if 
necessary, and sind him away with a flay (flea) in his ear to make 
out a proper bill—which I can’t see till to-morrow, mind, I never 
pay any man on fair day. 

“¢ Pat. (Aside.) Nor on any other day. (Aloud.)—Corkeran’s 
my cousin, counsellor, and if convanient, Ta be glad you’d advance 
him a pound or two on account? 

“ 0’ Bla. "Tis not convanient, was he twénty times your cousin, 
Pat.—I can’t be paying in bits, nor on account —all or none. 

“ Pat. None then, I may tell hin, Sir. 

* O’Bla, You may—you must; and don’t come up for any of 
"em any more—It’s hard if I can’t have a minute to talk to myself. 

“ Pat. Andits hard if I can’t have a Minute to eat my break- 
fast too, which I have not. (Exit Pat.) 

* O' Bia. Where was I—I was popping the question to Honor 
M‘Bride.—The only thing is, whether the girl herself wouldn’t have 
an objection :—there’s that Randal Rooney is a great bachelor of 
her’s, and I doubt she’d meant to prefar him before me, even when 
I’d purpose marriage. — But the families of the Rooneys and 
M‘Brides is at vareance—then I must keep ’em so.—I'll keep Catty 
Rooney’s spirit up, niver to consent to that match.—Oh! if them 
Rooneys and M‘Brides were by any chance to make it up, I’d be 
undone—but against that catastrophe, I’ve a preventative.— Pat 
Coxe!—Pat Coxe! where are you, my young man? 


“ Enter Pat (wiping his ‘mouth ). 

“ Pat. Just swallowing my breakfast. 

“ (Bla. Mighty long swallowing you are.—Here—don’t be 
two minutes, till you're at Catty Rooney's, and let me see how cli- 
verly you'll execute that confidential embassy | trusted you with. 
—Touch Catty up about her ould antient family, and all the kings 
of Ireland she comes from.—Blarney her cliverly, and work her to 
a foam against the M‘Brides. 

“ Pat. Never fear, your honor.—I'll tell her the story we agreed 
on’ of Honor M‘Bride meeting of Randal Rooney behind the 
chapel. . 

“ OBla. That will do—don’t forget the ring:—for I mane to 
put another on the girl’s finger if she’s agreeable, and knows her 

” own 
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own interest.—But that last’s a private article —Not a word of that. 
to Catty, you understand. 

“ Pat. Oh! I understand—and I'll engage I’ll compass Catty, 
tho’ she’s a cunning shaver. , 

“ O*Bla, Cunning!—No,—she’s only hot tempered, and asy 
managed. pie % 

« Pat. Whatever she is, I'll do my best to plase you.—And I 
expict your honor, counsellor, won’t forgeg the promise you made 
me, to ask Mr. Carver for that little place—that sitiation that would 
just shute me. ' 

“ O‘Bla. Never fear, never fear.—Time enough to think of 
shuting you, when you’ve done my business. ( Exit Pat.). 
That wilt work like barm, and ould Matthew, the father, I'll rE 
to myself genteelly—He will be proud, I warrant, to match his 
daughter with a gentleman like me :—but what if he should smell 
a rat, and wanting to be looking into my affairs.—Oh! I must get 
it sartified properly to him before all things, that I'm as safe as 
the bank, and I know who shall do that for me—my worthy frind, 
that most consequential magistrate, Mr. Carver, of Bob's Fort, 
who loves to be advising and managing of all men, women, and 
children, for their good; the most tiresome vain proser on earth ! 
—’Tis he shall advise ould Matthew for my good.—Now Carver 
thinks he lades the whole county, and ten miles round—but who 
is it lades him I want to know? Why, Gerald O*Blaney.—And 
how?—Why, by a spoonful of the univarsal panacea, jlatery—in’ 
the vulgar tongue fummery. (A knock at the dour heard.) Who's 
rapping at the street?—Carver of Bob’s Fort himself, in all his 
glory this fair day.—Sce then how he struts and swells. —Did ever 
man, but a pacock, look so fond of himsel with less rason? —But 
I must be caught deep in accounts, and a balance of thousands to 
credit. (Sits down to his desk, to accognt books.) Seven thousand! 
three hundred, and two peuce. (Starting and rising.) Dol see 
Mr. Carver of Bob’s Fort?—Oh! the honor— 

“ Carv. Don’t stir, pray—I beg—I request—lI insist.—I am by 
no means ceremonious, Sir. 

“ O‘Bla. (Bustling and setting two chairs) No, but I’d wish to 
shew respect proper to him I consider the first man in the county. 

“* Carv. ( Aside.) Man! gentleman, he might have said. 


“¢ (Mr. Carver sits down and rests himself consequentially. ) 

‘* O*Bla. Now, Mr. Carver of Bob’s Fort, you’ve been over 
fartiguing yourself. 

“‘ Carv. For the public good. I can’t help it, really. 

* O* Bla. Oh; but, upon my word and honor, its too much— 
there’s rason in all things.—A man of Mr. Carver's fortin to be 
slaving |—If you were a man in business Jike me, it would be an- 
other thing. —I must slave at the desk to keep all round.—See, 
Mr, Carver, see!—Ever since the day you advised me to be as 
particular as yourself in keeping accounts to a farthing, I do, to 
a fraction, even like state accounts, see ! | 

Carv. 
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“ Carv. And I trust you find your advantage in it, Sir—Pray 
how does the distillery business go on ? 

“ O*Bla. Swimmingly! ever since that time, Mr. Carver, your 
interest at the Castle helped me at the dead lift, and got that fine 
took off.—'Tis to your purtiction, encouragement, and advice en- 
tirely, I owe my present unexampled prosperity, which you pro- 

ied; and Mr. Carver’s momar eh seldom, I may say never, 
fail to be accomplished.” P, 16, 


The trial of the combatant is certainly an amusing scene upon 
paper, there are points indeed which might tll upon the stage, 
but no theatrical company with which we are acquainted would 
furnish a sufficiency of Irish actors to give it the desired effeet. 

The second Drama presents us with a rich young heir, whose 
father has left him under the guardianship of two persons, 
with the liberty of choosing under the controul of which he will 
place himself. ‘The one of them is a needy Peer in fashionable 
life; the other an honest home-bred country gentleman, The 
arts employed by the various members of the noble family to 
influence the choice of the young man, in the hopes of a marraiage 
with the daughter are well drawn. One or two might produce 
2 considerable stage effect; but upon the whole, the piece is 
meagre, and but a bad echo of some former and more spirited 
»roductions of the same pen. » 

The third Drama is again founded in Trish low life. The 
character of an imn-keeper, who is rather too good a customer to 
his own whiskey; of his pert daughter, who has learnt the airs of 
a provincial boarding school, and of a maid of all work, are 
pourtrayed to the life. ‘The following scene cannot fail of 
amusing. 


“« Entcr Christy Gallagher, kicking the door open. 

“ Christy. Can’t I, dear?—what will hinder me ?—Give me 
the kay of the spirits, if you plase. 

“ Miss G. Oh, Sir! secs how you are walking through all my 
things. 

«Christy. And they on the floor!—where else should I walk, 
but on the floor, pray, Miss Gallagher ?—Is it, like a fly, on the 
ceiling you’d have me be, walking with my head upside down, to 
plase you. 

“ Miss G. Indeed, Sir, whatever way you’re walking, it's with 
your head upside down, as any body may notice, and that don’t 
plase me at all—isn’t it a shame, in a morning? 

* Christy. Phoo! don’t be talking of shame, you that knows 
nothing about it. But lend me the oa of the spirits, Florry. 

“ Miss G. Sir, my name’s Florinda—and lve not the kay of 
the spirits at all, nor any such vulgar thing. 

“ Christy. Vulgar! is it the kay? 

“ Miss G. Yes, Sir, It’s very vulgar to be keeping of kays, 

“ Christy 
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“ Christy. That’s lucky, for I’ve lost all mine now. Every 
single kay I have in the wide world now I lost, barring this kay 
of the spirits, and that must be gone after the rest too, I b'lieve, 
since you know nothing of it, unless it-be in this here chist. 

— oes to the chest.) 

“ Miss G. Oh mercy, Sir!—Take care o Se looking-glass, 
which is broke already. Oh then, father, ’tis not in the chist *pon 
- word and honor tiow, if you'll b’lieve; so don’t be rummagin 
of all my ~< (Christy persists in opening the chest.) 

“ Christy It don’t signify, Florry; I’ve granted myself a gine- 
ral sarch-warrant, dear, for the kay; and by the blessing, Pll go 
clane to the bottom o’ this chist. (Miss Gallagher writhes tn agony.) 
Why what makes you stand twisting there like an eel or an 
child ?—What, in the name of the ould one, is it you're afeard on? 
—Was the chist full now of leve-letter scrawls from the Grand 
Signior or the Pope itself, you could not be more tinder of them. 

“ Miss G. Tinder, Sir!—to be sure, when it’s my best bonnet 
I’m thinking on, which you are mashing entirely. : 

“ Christy. Never fear, dear! I won’t mash an atom of the bon- 
net, provided always, you’ll mash these apples for me, jewel. (He 
takes apples out of the chest.) And wasn’t I lucky to find them in 
it?) Oh, I knew I'd not search this chist for nothing.—See how 
they’ll make an illigant apple-pie for Mr. Gilbert now, who loves 
an illigant apple-pie above all things—your illigant self always ex- 
cipted, dear. 

(Miss Gallagher makes a slight curtsy but motions the apples 
JSrom her.) 

“ Miss G. Give the apples then to the girl, Sir, and she'll 
make you the pie, for I suppose she knows how. 

“‘ Christy. And don’t you then, Florry? 

“ Miss G. And how should I, Sir?—You didn’t send me to 
the dancing-school of Ferrinafad to larn me to make apple-pies, 
I conclude. 

“‘ Christy. Troth, Florry, ’twas not I sint you there, sorrow 
fut (foot) but your mother; only she’s in her grave, and it’s bad 
to be talking ill of the dead any way. But be that how it will, 
Mr, Gilbert must get the apple-pie, for rasons of my own that 
need not be mintioned. So, Biddy! Biddy, girl! Biddy Doyle! 


“ Enter Biddy, running with a ladle in her hand. 

“* Christy. Drop whatever you have in your hand, and come 
a and be hanged to you. And had you no ears to your head, 

iddy ? 

“* Biddy. Sure I haye, Sir—ears enough. Only they are bother- 
ing me so without, that pig and the dog fighting, that I could not 
hear ye calling at-all-at-all.—What is it?—For I’m skimming the 
pot, and can’t lave it. (Miss Gallagher goes on dressing.) 

“ Christy. It’s only these apples, see!—You’ll make me an 
apple-pie, Biddy, smart. 

* Liddy. Save us, Sir!—And how will I ever get time, when 

I've 
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I’ve the hash to make for them Scotch yet?. Nor can I tell, for 
the life of me, what it was I did with the onions and scallions nei- 
ther, barring by great luck they’d be in and under the press here, 
—(Running to look under the press)—which they are, praised be 
God! in the far corner. (Biddy ovale her arm under the press.) 

“* Christy. There’s a nice girl, and a ’cute cliver girl, worth a 
dozen of your Ferrinafads. 

(Biddy — the onions out from under the press, while he 
$.) 

“ Miss G. Then she’s as idle a girl as treads the earth, in or 
eut of shoe-leather, for there’s my bed that she has not made yet, 
and the stairs with a month’s dust always! and never ready by any 
chance to do a pin’s worth for one, when one’s dressing. 

‘¢ (A drum heard ; the sound seems to be approaching near.) 

“ Christy. Blood! the last rowl of the drum, and | not got 
the kay of the spirits. 

“ Miss G. Oh, saints above! what’s gone with my plaid scarf? 
—and my hair behind, see! 

(“ Miss Gallagher twists up her hair behind-—Bidd gatlert xp 
the onions into her apron, and exit hastily—Christy puis 
a the room in a@ distracted manner, looking under and 

thing, repeating~—-The kay! the kay! the kay!) 

“ Christy. or the whiskey must be had for hs Scotch, and 
the bottled beer too for them English; and how will I get all or 
any without the kay? Bones, and distraction! 

“ Miss G. And t my plaid handke’cher that must be had, and 
where will I find it in the name of all the damons in this chaos 
you've made me out of the chist, father? And how will I git all 
in again, before the drum-major’s in it? 

“‘ Christy. _ (Sweeping up a heap of things in his arms, and throw. 
eng them into the chest). Very asy, sure! this ways. 

“ Miss G. ( Darting Jorward.) There’s the plain handke- 
cher.—(She draws it out from the heap under her Sather’s arm ard 
smooths it on her knee.) But, oh! father, how you' are making hay 
of my things! 

“ Christy. Then I wish I could make hay of them, for hay is 
much wanting for the horses that’s in it. 

“ Miss G. (Putting on her plaid scarf.) Weary onthese pins! 
_ that I cant stick a 4 way at all, my hands all trimble so.—Bidd 6 

diddy! Biddy! Biddy, can’t ye 2 eet e-euter Biddy, looking 
wildered. ) j ust pin me behind, girl—smart. 

“ Christy. Biddy y, is it?—Biddy, girl, come over and help me 
tramp ree n this bay.—(Christy jumps into the chest.) 

* Miss G. Oh, Biddy, run and stop him, for the love of God! 
with his brogues and big feet. 

“ Biddy. Oh, marcy! that’s too bad, Sir; get out o’ that if 
you please, or Miss Flory will go mad, sure! and the major that’s 


coming up the street,—Oh, Sir, if you please, in the name of 
mercy : 





“ Christy. 
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** Christy. (Jumping out.)... Why, then, sittle it all. 
Biddy, and success to you; but you'll no more get all, in.agai 
afore Christmas, to the best of my opinion, no more, see!.thar 
you'd get bottled porter, froth and all, into the bottle again, once 
‘it was out. 
‘Miss G.. Such comparisons !—(tossing back her head.) . 
| © Christy. And caparisons!—(pointing to the finery on .the 
floor.) But in the middle of it all, lend me the poker, which will 
answer for the meee Tes sure!—that poker that is houlding up 
the window—can’t ye, Biddy, 
“« (Biddy runs and pulls the poker hastily from under the sash, 


which suddenly falls, and every pane of glass falls and breaks.) 
“ Christy, Murder! and no glazier! 


“ Miss G. Then, Biddy, of all girls, alive or dead, you're the 
awk’ardest, vulgarest, unluckiest to touch any thing at all, 

“« Biddy. (Picking up the glass.) I can’t think what’s come te 
the glass, that makes it break so asy to ! sure I done it a hun- 
dred times the same, and it never broke wid me afore, 

“ Christy, Well! stick up a petticoat, or romathing of the kind, 
and any way lend me hould of the poker, for in licu of a kay, that’s: 
the only frind in need! 

| _ (Exit Christy with the poker.) _ 

“Miss G. There, Biddy, that will do—any how. Just shut 
down the lid, can’t ye? and find me my other shoe, Biddy— 
then, lave that,—come out o’ that, do girl, and see the bed !— 
run there, turn it up just any way ;—and, Biddy, run here,—stick 
me this tortoise comb in the back of my head——oh! (screams 
and starts away from Biddy.) You ran it fairly into my brain, you 
did ! you’re the grossest ! heavy handiest !—fit only to wait on Shee- 
lah na Ghirah, or the like—TZurns away from Biddy with an air 
of utter contempt. But 1’ll go aad resave the. major properly, 
(Turns back as she is going, and. says, 1o Biddy.) Biddy, settle all 
here, can’t ye?—Turn up the bed, and sweep the glass and dust 
in the dust corner, for its here I’m bringing; him to. dinner,—so 
settle up all in a minute, do you mind me, Biddy! for your. life! . 

(Exit Miss Gallagher.) 


It was wise perhaps in Miss Edgeworth to have mude a ‘trial 
for the proof of her dramatic powers, ‘rather than to have at- 
tempted the severer ordeal of the stage. ‘Her name and re. 
putation might, without doubt;-have secured to any of -her 
Dramas a representation, but we fear that they could not have 
also ensured it success. We should be induced to call the pieces 
before us rather “ Dramatic Narratives” than regular Dramas, 
having very litle in them adapted to the stage, excepting the 
dialogue, und even that is, ‘in’a great measure, destitute of that 
point and repartee in which ‘the life ‘and spirit of a comedy 


consists, . 
Should 
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Should Miss Edgeworth be tempted to persevere in her present 
course, and to expend all her observation afd attention upon the 
dramatic alone, we should riot doubt of het final success; it 
would be proper to consider how far the same reputation might 
not be procured at a much slighter expenditure of time and la- 
bour by persevering in the narrative, and without the chance of 
a repeated failure. : 





- i 
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Arr. X. Germanicus, a Tragedy, in five Acts, by A. V. 
Arnault : —— at Paris, by the King’s French Come- 
dians, in ordinary, on 22 March, 1817. Translated from 
the French into blank Verse, by George Bernel, Esq. late of 
theQth Regiment of Foot. To which is prefixed, an historical 
Account of Germanicus. 8vo. pp. 112. Leigh. 1817. 


THE commotion which the representation of this Tragedy ex- 
cited at Paris, will render the English reader curious to enquire 
into the cause of the disturbance. We must confess that in our 
minds the poor Tragedy appears innocent of any political appli- 
cation ; but a French audience is always upon the watch to. make 
allusions where it cannot find them. A nation whose occupation 
rather than amusement is to be found in a theatre, will never fuil 
to bring their political animosities not to be allayed, but to be 
irritated by its representations. For us who are sitting quietly at 
home, it is really difficult to discover any cause for disturbance 
in the tragedy before us; neither the plot, nor the characters, 
nor the sentiment, appear to contain any gunpowder in their 
composition ; but French eyes and ears are quicker than our 
own, especially where any allusion to passmg events is to be dis- 
covered by them. How fatal a tendency there is tu discord and 
tumult in the French nation at present, will appear from the 
anxious readiness in which these fosnenting dispositions are held 
ready for action. | 

As for the Tragedy itself, which we have as yet only seer in a 
second rate translation, it appears truly French in declamation, 
French in style, French in meident. We shall give our readere 
ihe two last scenes, leaving it to their political sagacity to deter- 
mine the force of the objectionable allusions, and to their histo- 
rical accuracy to discover what business Sejanus with his lictors 
had at this time at Antioch. In our view of the matter it is far 
better to infringe upon the unities of time and place for the pre- 
servation of historical trath, than to maintain them at the expence 
of what, in our view of the subject, is of infinitely greater import- 
ance. 


“ SCENE 
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“SCENE V. 


* Piso, Prancina, Marcus, Veranius, Acripptwa; Genma- 
nicus, carried on his bed, surrounded by his Friends and Chil- 
dren, Conspirators, Soldiers, Lictors, &c. &c. 


“ (Germanicus is laid at the feet of the Statue of Augustus—the dif- 


JSerent parties group according to their several interests, either around 
the Prince or around Piso.) 


“ GERMANICUS (with difficulty. 
Image august and lov’d 
Father of Rome! the Caesars! oh, my father— 
Take my last homage! : 
AGRIPPINA, 
Gods! Plancina!—Piso! 


GERMANICUS. 

They come ev’n to spy the poison’s progress— 

To count the few short instants I’ve to breathe : 

Use it, ye cruel hearts, that sway I gave you ; 

Fain would my feeble hand withhold that pow’r : 

I leave to th’ immortal Gods the care to scourge you! 


AGRIPPINA. 
Perish those guilty two, perjur’d and murd’rous ! 


PISO. | 
Lady, tho’ grief’s reproach is ever pardon’d— 
Mutely I cannot hear that most foul reproach, 
Which blames me for those ills the Gods have sent you. 


GERMANICUS (with very feeble voice.) 
The Gods, indeed, too, too much help’d their Fury! 
Tho’ scap‘d in thousand shapes, dire slaughter’s field, 
Oh! lov’d, unhappy spouse! dear, wretched children, 
Scarce, scarce in Manhood’s prime, ye see me perish !— 
Alas! I’m fall'n in treach’ry’s foulest snare— 
An horrid snare—spread by a fiend-like woman! 
A snare to which my heart deep joy’d to draw me! | 
I dreamt by kindness to have conquer’d malice ! 
Deeming your prudent counsels but suspicions, 
Myself betray’d my life into their hands.. 
Ah! Friends, you weep my lot in streams of sorrow : 
A task remains you—oh! avenge it too !— 
Tell my lov’d sov'reign—tell my Sire rever’d— 

(Pointing to Piso and Plancina) 

What horrid pangs they’ve giv’n my guiltless heart—~ 
What murd’rous snares they set around my feet— 
What barb’rous plans they fram’d to work my ruin! 
Punish their perfidy! ... . So vile’s their baseness, 
It taints my heart with hate! .... the foul sin’s their's! 
Oh be that hate a spur to your swift revenge ! 
Not only scourge them for the guilt they’ve done, 


~ Punish 
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Punish them chiefly to console the earth — 

For loss of all the good I meant all the world! 

Oh! cruel Gods! ye view’d my heart's chief desire! 
Now keener agonies deep, deep, pierce my bosom! 
Gods! what dread tortures must the culprits suffer ! 
Farewell, lov’d country—oh!.... ) 


AGRIPPINA. 
Oh! I am dying! 

(She throws herself on her husband’s corpse and remains senseless with 
Brief The groups who stood in front of the stage advance towards 
each other, and screen from the eyes of the spectators the sight of 
so harrowing 4 scene.) 

PISO. 

His crimes, which reason now may deem misfortunes, 

Forbid us not, to mourn his untimely end— 

But banish we despair! Tho’ Rome has lost him, 

Still boasts our country many a worthy chief! 

People! Cesar still reigns !—Citizens !—Soldiers ! 

By my command—by his—cease, cease your quarrels. 


In me respect Tiberius’ sov’reign sway : 


Swear due obedience to his high vice-gerent ! 
What bids you waver? Say, irresolute hearts, 
What wait you now?.... 


SCENE: VI. 
All the preceding and Senrtus. 


SENTIUS. 
Trusted with absolute pow’rs, 
Sejanus just arrives—He’ll soon be here. 


PLANCINA, 


Piso (with excessive joy.) 
Sejanus! Fortune, I thank thee! 
Well do I mark the favour of thy smile, 
That leads him here ev’n to uphold my pow’r! 


SCENE VII. anp Last. 


The preceding —Sesanus (dressed in the purple robe, attended by 
Lictors, and with all the accompaniments of power.) 


PISO. 
Fav'rite of Caesar, speak? proclaim to the world 
The august mandate of your sov’reign master ! 
SEJANUS. 
Secure Piso ! 
PIso. 
Me? 


SEJANUS. 
As traitor to the state! 


To 
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To answer the Senate for atrecious treasons, 
Quick Jet him go !—-Romans! in Antioch’s heart, 
Tiberius’ great heir shall have funeral rites. 


PISO. 
What hear I? Oh, Gods! I’m deceiv’d, betray'd! 
Sejanus, great’s my crime! I obey Cesar ; 
(Going to stab himself.) 
I’ll ’scape at least, the insults they prepare me! 
Gods! I’m disarm’d ! ‘ by 
Marcus eran fr: his sword and turning his head aside.) 
ow then, my Father! geo 


PLANGINA, (holding Mareus.) 


Hold! eeereo 
(To Piso.) 

‘Oh, Piso! Trust no more his fatal counsels! .., » 

Ah! what means gives he thee to clear thyself! | 
That a lost, desperate wretch, to the stairs* condemn’d, 
Would snatch to ’scape from shame and agony? ..». 
A dagger in thy gripe, to fly to the dead, 

Less would fuir virtue prove than fell remorse! .... 
We, Piso, feel Remorse? .... None, none I feel:.... 
Remorse I know no more than I feel fear!.... 

Be Judge who may that tries our dauntless deeds ;~— 

(Pointing to Sejanus.) 

Ev’n where it he—his rigoar can’t astound us!.... 
Easier ’tis still to confute all the Senate. 

If they should question thee, fear not to answer!.... 
Soon shalt thou see severity’s stern frown, 

Turning, at truth’s fair face, to terror’s paleness ! 

Nay should oppression, urg’d by party rage, 

’Mid countless, glorious feats, seek one poor error— 
The fault ev’n prov’d—still seeming sins exist, 
Which had pow’r bade thee use for the state’s great weal, 
Should lead thee not te a grave, but toa Triumph! 

In brief great Caesar’s self thy accomplice stands! 


Agairrina (at these words rushes through the crowd that surrounds 
her—the body of Germanicus ts seen.) 
Did I hear right! .... curst wretch ,... dire fiend... oh, monster! 
What! dar’st thou dream ev’n of the name of mercy? 
Tremble! I live! O! this last hell-born outrage, 
Gives back my soul its thought—my heart its firmness! 
Ye, whose firm faith, her treach’rous tongue arraigns, 
Friends, oh ; delay not to confound her falsehood! .. . 
(The crowd that concealed Germanicus separate.) 
Behold Germanicus!.... From his dying lips, 
_ Utter’d with his last breath, scarce yet has fleeted, 


* Gemonie Scale.—A place in Rome where condemped persons 
were cast down from a pair of stairs. r 
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That voice—that fainting voice—which, of your friendship, 
Begg’d the dread vengeance! .... Sued the tender pity !..., 
Vengeance! .... And was it for a pageant’s show, 

For groans, for sighs, torches half-quench’d in tears, 

Your friend’s expiring pray’rs were sent to your souis! 

But haif to grant them—-is full treason ’gainst him ! 

Vengeance! .... At that dread bar that loud now calls them! ,.,, 
Follow—accuse—condemn—strike the twin monsters! 
Vengeance! .... See justice’ sword thirsts to destroy them! .... 
*Scape her stern lifted edge they never can! .... 

Here !—view you both a rebel and a traitor! .... 

Who, now, to cloak his guilt, his sov’reign sland’ring, 

Dares try to appal the minds —convince he cannot !.... 

There —gaze—tis great Germanicus—basely murder'd! 

Beats there a heart so hard as not to avenge him?... 

Or see, unpierc'd with pangs, Augustus’ grandsons ? 

Sons of the best belo atest of Romans!.... 

Lo! his ~ widow, the lov’d urn in her hand, 

Lays at the Senate’s feet, all dumb with sorrow, 

An emblem of that grief that waits the world! 


VERANIUS. 
If from his sacred will one point we swerve, 
May we be wretched.... 
AGRIPPINA. 

Swear ! 

The Friends of Genmanicus (stretching out their hands over the 
body.) 
We swear! 


AGRIPPINA. 
Depart ! 
SEJANUS, (in front of the stage.) 
Exult, Sejanus, row! mourn all mankind ! 
Joy suits thy soul far more than Casar’s mind!” P. 96. . 





Art. X1. The Correspondent ; consisting of Letters, Moral, 
Political, and Literary, between eminent Writers in France 
and England ; and designed by presenting to each Nation a 

Firthful Picture of the Other, to enlighten both to their True 
Inierests,promote a mutual good Understanding between them, 
and render Peuce the Source of a common Prosperity. 8vo. 
156pp. 5s. Longman. 1817. 


THOUGH it is perhaps a slight deviation from our ordinary 
plan, to notice acquisitious to the ranks of periodical journalists, 
we 
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we are yet willmg to make an exception in favour of this. work, 
the plan and views of which appear to us so Jaudable, and.so wor- 
thy of encouragement, that we are happy to be instrumental iw 
extending its publicity. Its object is to form a sort of literary al- 
liance between us and our neighbours, the French, to bring the 
intelligent circles of the two countries better acquainted with 
each other; to clear up misunderstandings and misrepresentations, 
as to their mutual character and their opinions of each other, and 
by propagating truth and correct information, to remove mutual 
prejudices and dispel mutual illusions. ‘The projectors of the 
work, proceeding upon the principle that as there are no grounds 
for jealousy aud ill will in the real characters of the two nations, 
these feelings, where they exist, must arise from mutual mistakes, 
and must consequently be done away ona more correct and pro- 
found knowledge of each other. ‘The original projection of the 
work, is thus described im the Introduction. | 


‘¢ In the summer of 1816, an English traveller passed a week at 
the country-seat of a French gentleman, whose acquaintance he 
had previously formed in England. After viewing, with some sur- 
prise, the diversified grounds, and beautiful plantations, laid out very 
much in the English taste ; and observing, that many English im- 
provements had been adopted, in the cultivation of the surrounding 
estate, the Visitor began to dilate to his Host, on the pleasure of 
beholding sentimenis of mutual esteem and affection, springing up 
between countries so long at enmity ;—on the satisfaction of seeing 
the empire of morals re-established in them both, on common foun- 
dations ;—and on the hope that minds of genuine liberality, both ia 
France and England, would labor earnestly, to cement and consoli- 
date so propitious an union. The Frenchman, not only met, but 
went before the Englishman, in cordiality of feeling. He dwelt, at 
great length, on the absolute identity of interest between the two 
nations ; ond only lamented that Public Opinion, on botlr sides of 
the water, was not steadily directed, by the combined and systematic 
exertion of well-informed and well-disposed writers, to a point of 
such vast common importance. This brought on enquiries, which 
ended in the discovery, that each, in his own country, had sepa- 
rately pursued the same object. Each had sought for literary asso- 
ciates, with a view to the spreading and strengthening of those prin- 
ciples, from which, alone, Peace, and Order, and Harmony, tan be 
derived, and without which they must soon cease to exist, ‘The 
unseasonable rain, which at that time prevailed, (so greatly to the 
prejudice of the harvest,) had, at least, this good effect, that, by 
confining the two friends pretty much to the house, it gave them 
time for many conversations, in the course of which, their joint 
plans were gradually moulded into one, and became fit to be sub- 
mitted to the discussion of a more numerous party, With this 
ebject they went together to Paris, reer their respective ere 
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tions rendered it easy for them, in a short. time, to assemble a num- 
ber of men, eminent both in rank and talents, fit co-operators in 
the work which they had in view, honorable and independent, up- 
right and enlightened,”’ P. i. 


The present volume is the first fruits of this novel plan, which 
was afterwards ripened into a fit state for execution. It contains 
Sixteen Letters; six English, and ten French on miscellaneous 
subjects, chiefly however of a political wature. The French 
Letters are originally written in French, and afterwards trans 
lated ; and the same with regard to the English ones, so that the 
whole work makes its appearance in English in London, and in 
Frenchat Paris. ‘The initials of the writers are set against their 
own productions, and without more than ordinary penetration 
into these arcana, we can easily detect the claims of ownership 
of some of the most distunguished political and literary characters 
in this and the neighbouring country. Above all other recom- 
mendations, however, we ought to state, that the avowed princi- 
ples of the woak are sound, constitutional and patriotic in the le- 
gitimate sense of the word. ‘Those who are sufficiently in the 
secret to recognize the hands by which the various pens concern- 
ed are wielded, will know them to be sufficient guarantees of its 
honour, loyalty, aud upright intention ; and those who judge 
svlely from what they read, will not find less reason to be satis- 
fied with the present Number. Both with regard to French and 
English politics, the principles of the work, as described in the 
Totroduction, are strictly auti-jacobin, auti-revolutionary ; in 
short, anti— the dogmas and speculations of all that mot- 
ley and indefinable mass of people in both countries, who, 
though they may wear their systems “ with a difference,” are 
united in the common bond of enmity to esisting institutions, and 
aspiration after every wild scheme of change. ‘This class of men, 
who, for want of a more comprehensive denomiation,, must all 
be called Jacobins, are thus forcibly described in the Introduc- 


tion, 


« Tt may not be amiss to describe this faction, the real enemy of 
France, of England, and of Europe, an enemy unarmed indeed, 
and who never attacks, but always undermines, and decomposes ; 
an internal enemy, who practising for crime the rules which we 
trace for virtue; is actuated, in both countries, by one mind, and 
one soul; and is realising for their ruin, that intimate union which 
we require for their prosperity; an enemys whose electric 
thought communicates from one shore to the other, or unites, like 
volcanoes, by subterraneous channels. Political nicknames are sel- 
dom very desirable to be used, for they generally exusperate, and 
never define ; yet, if we must give a name to this faction, we 
giving them that, which is their most ancient and undoubted a 
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and which obnoxious as it is, will be claimed by few, and may reas 
sonably be rejected by all but the most dangerous, and the mast 
criminal, among the enemies of the state. ‘These men, then, the 
only persons against whom we profess a constant and watchful hos- 
tility, are the Jacobins. You cannot mistake them, although at the 
present moment, their appearance, their system of warfare, and their 
relative situation in society, be so very different in France, from 
what they are in England. 

“ In France, where the people are no longer counted by the 
head, the Jacobins are now but a small humber of chiefs, who are 
shocked at their old name, and speak ill of ¢ the Jacobins,’ That 
is to say, having laced clothes, they despise the carmagnoles; wear- 
ing plumed hats, they disdain the red cap; and being decently clad, 
they abhor the sans-culottes. Let them but govern, and all will go 
on gently with them; you shall travel, without the slightest acci. 
dent, one of the finest roads to ruin, in the world. They hate mo- 
narchical principles and institutions, but not with theirold ery of 
a bas le Veto. They detest religion, the priesthood, the gentry, but 
without carousing from chalices, or hanging aristocrats at the lamp- 
posts. They do not pull down churches ; they let them fall.. They 
do not kill good men ; they leave themto die. In short, they love 
rank if they are elevated, and equality if in a low station. Their 
dogmas have undergone no change, tor twenty-seven years: only 
they were formerly preached by the multitude, in the midst of 
bloodshed and carnage; they are now taught by a small number, 
in terms conciliating and civil. Surely, that ferocious Jacobin, 
armed with a pike, red with murder, and howling an atrocious 
carol, and that genteel Jacobin, gilt and powdered, with a sword by 
his side, speaking in a mild tone, among a social circle, are two 
different men! But whence come they? Whither are they going ? 
From the same starting-post. ‘To the same goal. All the differ- 
ence, as to what regards the state, and happily it is a great one, is 
that the Jacobins were formerly a hungry and irresistible multitude, 
and that they are now gorged, manageable, and few in numbers, 

“In England, it is true, the Jacobins, properly so called, are 
also few in number, they are mean in condition, they are con- 
temptible in character; but perhaps from these very causes they 
may really be the more dangerous; for having never there gone 
through the changes, which their brethren did in France, no 
one suspects, no one fears them ; on the contrary, many parties, 
of far different views caress, and flatter, or at least tolerate and 
assist them. Meanwhile, it is forgotten, that the mob is an in- 
strument always at their disposal, when they see fit occasion to 
use it. Throughout the greater iart of the war, their seditious 
murmurs were lost in the general cries of loyalty and triumph, 
which resounded through the kingdom; but a season of distress, 
a falling off in trade, a bad harvest, any public calamity, in 
short, always renews their audacity; and in proportion to the 
difficulties, and embarrassmenté, and weakness of the ruling 
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powers, do they grow more insolent in language, and more daring 
in action. Itis neverthe'ess possible to conceive, that circum- 
stances may so far favor the schemes of these men, as to enable 
them to appear in a new and more tremendous light. The fire, 
that is now slumbering, may burst forth, and ravage the British 
monarchy, as it did the French. The Jacobins, on their part, are 
ready to go through all the scenes of the tremendous drama; 
and when the whole is over, they will no doubt be equally ready, 
like their brethren in France, to turn round on their deluded 
followers, and cry, ‘* We are no longer Jacobins.”? Let us not 
be deceived. The men who desire the subversion of all old 
governments, and ancient laws, and privileges, ani institutions, 
because in the scattering of wealth and power, they hope for 
rapine and command—these men form one and the same faction 
all the world over ; they correspond, they flatter, and cry up each 
other; they corrupt the press; they pe nah all that is wise, 
and virtuous, and orderly ; and they do ail this with a common 
jargon of liberality and justice! If the present circumstances of 
England are such, as to give a more than usual efiect to the ef- 
forts of the seditious, in that country, it is the strongest of all 
poss ble reasons, why she should cultivate an intimate alliance and 
connection with France; that is, with the true, honourabie, loyal 
France, which, as we have before said, has been her constant ally, 
througheut the whole Revolution. if England would subdue her 
own Jacobins, she must defeat their allies abroad, their prophets, 
and fathers, the French Jacobins. If she would secure her crown 
and her charter, she must unite with the French Royalists, to pro- 
tect the crown and the charter of France.”  P. vii. 


All that we can at present speak of is the plan and the pro- 
fessed principles and object of the publication, which, as we 
before said, we highly approve, and wish well to. ‘The execu- 
tion of it, as far as we can judge from the present specimen, is 
able and interesting ; and, m general, not unworthy of the emi- 
nent writers concerned in it; Improvement may, however, be 
expected in future numbers. There appears to us too great a 
preponderance of politics, and more of lengthy details on_poli- 
tical subjects than are hkely to be attractive to general readers, 
especially in these days of light reading and flowery roads to in- 
formation. One of the most interesting articles'in the Num- 
ber, (from a pen, if we mistake not, which has the faculty of 
rendering all it touches amusing) 1s the Life of John Wesley, 
the Methodist; or, at least, 89 much of it as conducts him to 
his embarkation for Georgia, in the capacity of a Missionary. 
His history is little known, and afford subjects enough for an 
interesting biography ; though we should be bardly disposed to 
adinit his claims upon curiosity as a reat man, which his bio- 
grapher here assures the Viscount de » his French corres- 
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pondent, he undoubtedly. was. Fanaticism ccomrs so unjues- 
tionably under the class of weaknesses and morbid affections of 
the inteliect, that to calla man, whose only pre-eminence in life 
was as a fanatic, a great man, appears to.us a flat contradiction 
m terms. John Wesley was, undoubtedly a man of talents 
and attainments ; and whether he might have become a great man 
or not by a more happy and beneficial direction of them, we will 
not pretend to say. Enslaved, however, as he was, by a heated 
fancy, and led away by all sorts of crude, incongruous, and shift- 
ing notions, it would be difficult to nédme a man more replete 
with infirmity and weakness, more vacillating or imconsistent— 
at one moment persuaded it was impossible to serve God any 
where but at Oxford, and the next, that the wilds of America 
were a finer field; making experiments to go without suppers, 
and to sleep without a bed; and counselling his. brother not to 
teach the beggurly elements of Latin and Greek at his school. 
As the letter-writer excellently remarks on this circumstance, 


“‘ Fanaticism always comes to this in its progress—first it depre- 
ciates learning—next it would destroy it, ‘There have been Chris- 
tians, as they believed themselves, who would have burnt the Alex- 
andrian Library upon the same logic as the Caliph Omar, with no 
other difference than that of calling their book by a Greék word 
instead of an Arabic one.” 


This letter has the initial R. S. 

The Letter on the municipal Corporations of England, signed 
I. L., brings together some curious, though not very new details on 
the subject ; and that on the Political Societies of Germany, 
signed G. H. N., is as far as.it goes an interesting description of 
the Association formed at Koenigsberg in Prussia, called Jugend- 
bund, or the League of Virtue; which, under the denomination of 
a literary society, appeats to have been designed mainly to im- 
plant and invigorate, among the different ranks of population, a 
settled spirit of opposition to the grasping power of Napoleon. 
‘The account may be relied on as authentic, asit is principally a 
translation of a communication from Professor Krug of Leip- 
sic, who was, during his residence ut Koenigsberg, a member of 
the Society : itis, however, not very full. 

There isan able and enlightened Letter on the affairs of Spain; 
evidently from the hand of an eye witness, and signed W. 1. 

The French articles are some of them well: written, and to 
those who are conversant with the details and minutia of French 
parties aud politics, will be interesting. ‘There is one on the state 
of parties, apparently from M. de Chateaubriand, and charac- 
terized by that writer’s usual style of earnest: eloquence and 
pointed declamation, and not without an.infusion of his wonted 
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bombast about honour and the Charter, and of his high-sounding 
truisms, such as “ that no community can outlive its vital prin- 
ciple,” Kc. 

The Letters are written in all due form, and with every bond 
fide mark of courtesy from the English Correspondents to the 
French Correspondents, and the French Correspondents to the 
English Correspondents. And one English t, m 
the first Letter m the Number on the Agricultural and Commer- 
cial Distresses, (which are very ably handled) addressed to the 
Duke de L—— (Levis, we apprehend) not content to rival his 
French Correspondent’s national politeness, by telling “ my Lord 
Duke” that “his grace” is not “a weak and short-sighted 

litician, &c. &c.” goes on to assure him that “ the sentiments 
he has publicly avowed do him too much honour not to be cited 
in his very words,” and so he gives my Lord Duke the gratifica- 
tion of reperusing his own proper reflections, assured, at the same 
time, that they are “elevated and manly,” and “ traced with the 
hand of a master,” &c. This Letter we should have expected to 
find dated at Paris instead of London. 

A slight sprinkling of lighter matter would, we think, render 
the book more generally popular, which we should sincerely wish 
to see, us the sound principles and enlightened views upon which 


it proceeds, render it deserving of favour, and might make it @ 
useful and beneficial publication. 





Aer. XII. Manuscrit venu de St. Hélene, d'une Manidre 
inconnue. 8vo. 151 pp. 7s. 6d. Murray. 1817. _ 


AS some share of the public attention has been directed to this 
publication, we are bound to give our readers as good an account 
of it, as the evidence which we are in possession of wilt 

mit. | 

‘The manuscript of this work, evidently written in a French 
hand, was sent in a mysterious sort of manner to Mr. Mutray, 
with an ‘ntimation that it had recently arrived from St. Helena. 
It was clearly intended that the public should believe it to be 
the work of Buonaparte himself. Now as we have certainly no 
external evidence to guide our decision upon this point, we 
must look to the character and style of the composition as the 
only criterion, by which we may determine its author. Here 
again our data fail us. ‘The instrument of Buonaparte has been 
the sword net the pen. The character of those works which 
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he has written in letters of blood, are too fatally marked to be 
misunderstood, and too indelibly stamped on the memory of 
Europe, to be forgotten. 

In the very few speeches and publications which.we have reae 
son to believe were the actual composition of the Ex-Emperor, 
there was a sort of pointed brevity, of peremptory ferocity, which 
is ever the characteristic of the despot, where words are the sig- 
nals of command, not the medium of explanation. ‘That this 
style is imitated with success, in the publicatton before us, we 
will readily acknowledge, though, for our own parts, we never 
ean persuade ourselves, that this is actually the composition of 
Buonaparte. We never can conceive him capable of giving the 
finish, which this publication manifests, to so trifling.a work. 
It is not the habit of Buonaparte either to project or to accom- 
plish things on a small scale. If he ever should write, it will 
be upon a much more extended plan. It is suspected by some, 
that this manuscript was the compusition of the coterie of De 
Staél, which, in our minds, is no improbable conjecture. We 
do not think it worth while to give any analysis of so trifling a 
work, the sentiments of which have been rung in our ears by all 
the admirers of Buonaparte for this last three years, A short 
extract will give the reader a fair idea of its style and character, 
with which he will have full reason to rest contented. 


* Je ne montais pas ainsi sur le trne comme un hériter des an- 
ciennes dinasties, pour m’y asseoir mollement sous lés prestiges des 
habitudes et des illusions ; mais pour affermir les institutions que le 
peuple voulait ; pour mettre les lois en accord avec les moeurs, et 
pour rendre la France redoutable, afin de maintenir son indépend- 
ance, 

“ On ne tarda pas 4 m’en fournir l’occasion. L’Angleterre 
était fatiguée par le s¢jour de mes troupes sur les cdtes. Elle vou- 
lait sen débarrasser 4 tout prix, et cherchait, la bourse a la main, 
des alliés sur le continent. Elle devait en trouver. 

‘* Les anciennes dinasties étaient effrayées de me voir sur le tréne, 
Quelques politesses que nous nous fissions, elles voyaient bien que 
je n’étais pas un des leurs: car je ne ré qu’en vertu d’un s 
téme qui détruisait l’autel que le tems leur avait élevé. J'étais 3 
moi seul une révolution. L’empire les menagait comme la républi- 
= Elles Je redoutaient d’avantage, parcequ’il était plus ro- 

“Tl était donc de leur politique de m’attaquer le plutét possible ; 
c'est-a-dire avant que j’eusse pris toutes mes forces. ' 

“ Les chances ie la lutte qui allait s’ouvrir, étaient d'un 
intérét pour moi. Elles allaient m’apprendre la mesure de la hai 
le me pofttrait. Efles allaient m’apprendre a distinguer ceux 

souverains que la ctainte déciderait & s'associer au we de 
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Vempire, d'avec ceux qui périraient plutot que de transiger 
avec lui. 

«« Cette lutte devait amener de nouvelles combinaisons politiques 
en Europe. Je devais succomber, ou en devenir |’arbitre. 

«“ Je venais de réunir le Piémont 2 la France; parcequ’il fallait 
que la Lombardie sappuyat a lempire. On cria a l’ambition : on 
répara la lice pour le combat. Cette réunion lui servit de signal, 

« La bataille devait étre rude. Les Autrichiens rassemblaient 
toutes leurs forces, et les Russes s’etaient decidés 4 y réunir les 
leurs. 

‘* Le jeune Alexandre venait de monter sur le tréne; comme les 
enfans aiment & faire le contraire de leurs parens, il me déclara la 
guerre, parceque son pére avait fait la paix. Car nous n’avions 
rien encore a déméler avec les Russes: leur tour n’etait pas venu, 
mais les femmes et les courtisans l’avaient décidé ainsi. Ils. ne 
croyaient faire qu'une chose de bon gout, parceque je n’ctais pas a 
la mode dans le beau monde; et ils commengaient, sans le savoir, 
le syst¢me auquel ja Russie devra sa grandeur. 

“ La coalition n’a jamais ouvert la campagne plus mal-adroite- 
ment. Les Autrichiens s’imaginérent de me surprendre. Cette 

rétention ne lcur réussit pas. 

«‘ [is inondérent la Baviére sans attendre I’arrivée des Russes. 
Ils s’en vinrent, & marche forcée, sur le Rhin. Mes colonnes 
avaient quitté le camp de Boulogne, et traversaient la France: 
Nous passames le Rhin a Strasbourg. Mon avant-garde rencontra 
les Autrichiens & Ulm et les culbuta. Je marchai sur Vienne a 
tour de route. J’y entrai sans obstacle. Un général Autrichien 
oublia de couper les ponts du Danube. Je passai la rivitre. Je 
l’aurais passce egalement, mais j’en arrivai plus vite en Moravie. 

“Les Russes débouchaient seulement: les debris Autrichiens 
coururent se rcfugier sous leurs drapeaux. L’ennemi voulut tenir 
@ Austerlitz; il tut battu. Les Russes se retirérent en bon ordre, 
et me laisstrent l'empire d’Autriche.” P, 56. 





Art. XII. Laou-Seng-Urh, or, An oe 3 in his old dge. 


A Chinese Diama. 12@mo. 115 pp. ds. 6d. Murray. 
1817. 


"THE translation before us is the work of Mr. Davis, a gentle- 
man who had very considerably distinguished himself at the East 
India College of Hertford, and is now at Canton, gathering some 
very curious documents respecting the literature of the Chinese. 
The original play is to be found in an old collection, from which 
the Orphau of Chao was translated into French, and became the 

foundation 
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foundation of “ L’Orphelin de la Chine,” one of the best trages 


dies of Voltaire. 

The Chinese Theatres are not quite so substantial as our 
own. 

« A Chinese company of players will at any time construct a 
theatre in the course of a couple of hours ; a few bumboos as 
posts to support a roof of mats, and a floor of boards, raised some 
six or seven feet from the ground ; and a few pieces of painted 
cotton to cover the three sides, the front being left entirely open, 
are all that is required for the construction of a Chinese theatre ; 
which very much resembles, when finished, one of those booths 
erected for similar purposes in Bartholomew Fair, but is far less 
substantial. Indeed a common apartment is all that is necessary 
for the performance of a Chinese play. ‘They have no scenical 
deception to assist the story, as in the modern theatres of 
Europe ; and the odd expedients to which they are sometimes 
driven by the want of scenery are not many degrees above Nick 
Bottom’s “ bush of thorns and a lanthorn, to disfigure or to pre- 
sent the person of moonshine ;” or the man with some plaister rs 
or some lome, or some rough cast about him, to signify wall ; 
thus a general is ordered upon an expedition to a distant province; 
he mounts a stick, or brandishes a whip, or takes in his hand the 
reins of a bridle, and striding three or four times round the stage 
in the midst of a tremendous crash of gongs, diums, and trum- 
pets, he stops short, and tells the audience where he is got to; if 
the wall of a city is to be stormed, three or four soldiers lie down 
on each other to ‘ present wall.’ A tolerable judgment may be 
formed of what little assistance the imaginations of an English 
audience derived from scenical deception, by the state of the 
drama and the stage, as described by Sir Philip Sidnev, about the 
year 1583.‘ Now you shall have three ladies walk to gather 
flowers, and then we niust believe the stage to be a garden. By 
and by we have news of shipwrack in the same place ; then we 
are to blame, if we accept it uot for arock. Upon the back of 
that, comes out a hidious monster with fire and smoke ; and 
then the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave; : 
while in the mean time two armies fly in, represented with four 
swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart will not receive 
it for a pitched field.” Inigo Jones appears to be the first who 
invented painted cloths for “moveable scenes, Which were used at 
Oxford in 1605.” P. x. 

The following is an account of a sort of stage play, of which 
Lord Macartney was a spectator : 


‘“‘ Lord Macartney, in his own journal, describes the wrestling, 
tumbling, wire-dancing, conjuring, and fire-works, that were Nar 
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hibited at his introduction to the late Emperor Kien-lung, and 
seems to speak of them with great contempt except the ingenuity 
with which the Chinese had displayed their art in clothing fire with 
all manner of colours and shapes. Their ‘ wretched dramas,’ as 
he calls them, are thus described. ‘ The theatrical entertainments 
consisted of great variety, both tragical and c»mical ; several dis. 
tinct pieces were acted in succession, though without any apparent 
connexion with one another. Some of them were historical, and 
others of pure fancy, partly in recitativo, partly in singing, and 
partly in plain speaking, without any accompaniment of instru- 
mental music, but abounding in battles, murders, and most of the 
usual incidents of the drama. Last of all, was the grand panto- 
mime, which, from the approbation it met with, is, I presume, 
considered a first rate effort of invention and ingenuity. It seemed 
to me, as fur as I could comprehend it, 0 represent the marriage 
of the Ocean and the Earth. The latter exhibited her various 
riches and productions, dragons and elephants and tygers and ea- 

les and ostriches, oaks and pines, and other trees of different 
Kinds, ‘The ocean was not behind hand, but poured forth on the 
stage the wealth of his dominions, under the figures of ‘whales and 
dolphins, porpesses and leviathans, and other sea-mousters, be- 
sides ships, rock, shells, spunges, and corals, al! performed by 
concealed actors, who were quite perfect in their parts, and per- 
formed their characters to admiration. These two marine and land 
regiments, after separately parading in a circular procession for a 
considerable time, at last joined tegether, and, forming one body, 
came to the front of the stage, when, after a few evolutions, they 
opened to the right and left, to give room for the whale who seemed 
to be the commanding officer, to waddle forward ; and who, tak- 
ing his station exactly opposite to the Empcror’s box, spouted out 
of his mouth into the pit, several tons of water, which quickly 
disappeared through the perforations of the floor. This ejacula- 
tion was received with the highest applause, and two or three of 
the great men at my elbow desired me to take particular notice of 
it; repeating, at the same time ‘hao! hung hao!—charming, de- 
lightful !’ 

“Mr. Barrow, in describing the amusements given to the Dutch - 
ambassadors in 1795, from the journal of a gentleman in their 
suite, speaks of posture-making, ropé-dancing, ‘and a sort of 
pentomimic performance, the principal characters of which were 
men dressed in skins, ,and going on all fours, intended to represent 
wild beasts ; and a parcel of boys habited in the dresses of manda- 
rins, who were to bunt them.’ And again, after the whole court 
had been terribly frightened by an eclipse of the moon, an enter- 
tainment was given to the ambassadors, during which a panto- 
mime, intended to be an exhibition of the battle of the dragon and 
the moon, was represented before the full court, In this engage- 
ment, two or three hundred priests, bearing lanterns suspended at 
the ends of long sticks, performed a variety of evolutions, —— 
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and capering about, sometimes over the plain, and then over chairs 
and tables, affording to his Imperial Majesty, and to his courtiers, 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction.’ De Guignes also, who ace 
companied these ambassadors, describes ths scene as a very peurile 
and ludicrous representation. ‘A number of Chinese,’ he says, 
‘placed at the distance of six feet from one another, now entered, 
bearing two long dragons of silk or paper, painted blue with white 
scales, and stuffed with lighted lamps. These two dragons, after 
saluting the Emperor with due respect, moved up and down with 
great composure; when the moon suddenly made her appearance, 
upon which they began to run after her. The moon, however, 
fearlessly placed herself between them, and the two dragons, after 
surveying her for some time, and concluding, apparently, that she 
was too large a morsel for them to swallow, judged it prudent to 
retire; which they did with the same ceremony as they entered, 
The moon elated with her triumph, then withdrew with prodigious 
gravity: a little flushed, however, with the chase which she had 
sustained.’ ””? P, xxii. 


The comedy before us, the “ € Heirin his Old Ave,’ ” is the 
simple representation of a story in domestic life—a plain £ un 
varnished tale,’ in which Chinese manners and Chinese feelings 
are faithfully delineated and expressed, in a natural manner, and 
in appropriate language. Two things, however, must be borne 
in mind by the European reader, to enable him to enter fully into 
the spirit of this play—first, that filial piety is, among the Chit 
nese, the first of virtues, and the lack of it, one of the worst of 
crimes; that it is the grand basis.on which all the religious, mo- 
ral, and civil institutions of the empire are founded; that the 
greatest misfortune in life is the want of a son to honour and con- 
sole his aged parents, and to visit aunually their tombs when dead 
-—and, secondly, that to afford every means of procuring a son, a 
man may take inferior wives or concubines, who are generally 
purchased from poor relations; such wives having uo nghts of 
their own, and their children being considered as the children of 
the first or legitimate wife, who call her by the name of mother, 
and are entitled to the same rights and privileges as her own chil- 
dren. 

« The dramatis persona of this play are made up etitirely of 
the members of a family in the middling class of society, consist- 
ing of an old man—his wife—his second or inferior wife—his 
nephew—his son-in-law —and his daughter. The old man, hav- 
ing amassed considerable wealth by trade, and having no son to 
console him in his old age, and to perform the obsequies at his 
tomb, had taken a second wife, whose pregnancy is announced 
in the opening of the play. In order to propitiate heaven to 
favour him with a son in his old age, he makes a sacrifice of = 
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the small debts due to him, by burnfng the documents, which at 
the same time serves to quiet some scruples of conscience as to 
the mode in which part of his money had been acquired. He 
then divides his property between his wife and his married 
daughter, giving to his nephew, (a deceased brother's son). a hun- 
dred picces of silver, and sending him away to seck his fortune, 
the wile, owing to an old quarrel with his deceased mother, lead- 
ing him a most unhappy lite at home. The old gentleman then 
sets out for his estate in the country, recommending his pregnaut 
wife to the humane treatment of his family, and in the hope of 
receiving from them speedy congratulations on the birth of a son. 
“* He is no sooner departed, however, when the son-in-law 
cannot conceal from the daughiter his disappointment at the preg- 
nancy of the old man’s second wife, as, if she brings forth a girl, 
he will lose half the family property, and if a son, the whole. 
His wife soothes him by a hint how easily she may be got rid of, 
aud the old man persuaded that she had suddenly disappeared ; 
and shortly after both the son-in-law and the audience are left 
to infer that she has actually contrived to put her to death. In 
the mean time, the old man waits the result in great anxiety ; his 
family appear in succession to console him for the loss of his se- 
cond wife, which he is reluctantly brought to believe. Lu the 
bitterness of his disappointineut, he bursts into tears, und expresses 
strong suspicions of some foul play. He attributes his misfor- 
tunes to his former thirst of gain, resolves to fast for seven days, 
aud to bestow alms publicly at a neighbouring temple, in the 
hope that the objects of his charity may treat him as a father. 
#smong the beggars at the temple, his nephew appears, in the 
most hopeless state of poverty, being reduced to take up his lodg- 
ing under the furnace of a pottery; he is insulted by the son-in- 
Jaw, and reproached by the old wife ; but his uncle, moved with 
coinpassion, contrives to give him a little money, and earuestly 
advises him to be punctual in visiting the tombs of his family 
at the approaching spring, assuring him that a due atten- 
tion to filial piety must ultimately lead to wealth. The 
nephew accordingly appears at the tombs, performs the rights of 
oblation, as far as his poverty will admit, and invokes the shades 
of his ancestors to commiserate his distress, and to grant him 
their protection. He no sooner departs than the uncle and aunt 
appear, and express their indignation that their own daughter 
aud son-in-law have neglected their duty, in not being there with 
the customary offerings ; they observe that, from the earth being 
turned up, and paper burnt, that some needy person must have 
been there, and conclude it to be their nephew. The scene of 
the tombs, and the reflections to which it gives rise in the old 
man’s mind, have considerable interest; he reasons with his 
wife, 
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wife, convinces her that the nephew is more worthy, as well as 
nearer in blood; than the son-in-law; she relents, and expresses 
a wish to make him reparation; he appears, a conciliation takes 
‘place, and he is again received into the family. Svon after this, 
the son-in-law and daughter appear, with a great noise, and a 
procession of village officers, to perform the ceremonies: but 
are received by their parents with bitter reproaches for their 
tardy piety and ingratitude, and ordered never to enter their 
doors again. On the old man’s birth-day, however, they send 
to ask permission to pay their respects, when, to the utter asto- 
nishment and unbounded joy of the old man, his daughter pre- 
sents him with his second wife and her son, now about three 
years of age, both of whom, itappears, had been secreted by the 
daughter, and supported, out of affection for her father, and 
unknown to the husband, who had supposed them to have been 
otherwise disposed of. ‘The daughter is separated from her 
husband, and taken back ito her family; a new arrangement is 
made for the disposal of the old man’s property, the daughter to 
have a third, the nephew a third, and the little sona'third; and 
the piece concludes with expressions of joy and gratitude for the 
old gentleman having been blessed with ¢ an heir in his old age.” 
““ Such is the brief outline of the fable ; the unity and inte- 
grity of action and design are strictly adhered to, and all the 
incidents are closely connected with the story, which turns en- 
tirely on the misery arising out of the want of an heir to perform 
the duties which filial piety demand, both to the livitg and the 
dead. The time employed in the course of the piece is three 
years, but the events follow each other in so natural a manner, 
and with such uninterrupted rapidity, that the time elapsed 
would not be perceived but for the age of the child brought 
forward in the concludmg act. ‘The several scenes and acts are 
as properly divided as those of an European drama; the senti- 
ments are naturally expressed, often tender and affecting, and 
always friendly to virtue. ‘The trauslator observes, that a few 
passages which were grossly indecent, have been omitted in the 
translation; the Chinese, with all their politeness, are coarse in 
their expressions; and we have seen that, from a too close 
adherence to nature and to facts, the scenic representations are 
often exceedingly gross and indelicate.” 


‘The old gentleman gives in the prologue a long account of 
himself, like Venus in the Hippolitus of Euripides; the pro- 
logues indeed of the Chinese seem in many respects to resemble 
those of the Greek tragedians. We are bound to give our 
readers a portion of the play itself, though we are not bound to 
say that it shall satisfy any thing but their curiosity, 
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ACT I, 


SCENE.—The Old Man’s House. 
Enter Daughter and CHANG-LANG. 

« hang. (aside. }—Misfortune has reached me ere my happiness 
was complete!—Why did I become the son-in-law of Lew-tsung- 
sheu tt was entirely on account of the old fellow’s great wealth, 
and his having no heir, that I allied myself to his family.—His 
mopey was my grand object!—I never thought that Seaou-mei 
would become pregnant, as she is.—If it proves to be a daughter, 
I have been considering that I must give up half the fortune; and 
if a son, the whole.—I shall thus have made an empty bargain ! 

* Daugh. Chang-lang, how is it that your brows have lately 
assumed so mysterious a cast ?— 

“ Chang. It you do not know, I will tell you honestly, that my 
only reason for becoming your father’s son-in-law was, because he 
had no son; and therefore, his whole fortune voust afterwards 
become mine.—As Seaou-mei is now pregnant, I must part with 
either a half, or the whole of it, according as she produces a girl 
er a boy.—This is the cause of my trouble. 

** Daugh. | have long had the same idea with yourself :—how 
do you think I have contrived about Seaou-mei? 

* Chang. Surely you are something more than wife to me!ee 
what said you? 

Daugh. 1 will first tell my mother that Seaou-mei, under pre- 
tence of going out to buy something, has disappeared altogether. 

“ Chang. An excellent device ! 

“ Daugh. 1 will tell her so in your presence——Mother ! 

Enter Wife. 

“ Wife. What do you want with me, child ? 

* Daugh. Mother, Seaou-mei, went out this morning under 
pretence of buying something, and has disappeared altogether. 

‘: Wife. Alas, no more !—My old man, having some hopes of an 
heir at his great age, is happy beyond measure, and waits at his cot- 
tage for a letter of congratulation !—How has this unlucky business 
happened? surely you two have brought it about ! 

* Daugh. If Seaou-mei has taken herself off early this morning, 
what affair is it of ours? : 

“« Wife. If she is really gone ;—bring a carriage, there !—do you 
two go with me straight to the cottage, to inform my husband. 


[ Ezeunt. 
SCENE.—The Cotiage. 


Lew-TsuNG-suev, Hinc-urn, a Servant. 

“ Lew. Ever since my arrival here, I have been anxiously ex- 
pecting a letter of congratulation from home.—I have been re- 
flecting that no being on earth can t ess the duties of his 
station, without meeting with an ample retribution, at least in his 
ald age. If so, what have I to expect, who in my younger days, 
while engaged in trade, rese early and slept late, bore every 
anxiety, and knew not that I was deceiving myself, while I studied 
how to deceive and injure others—‘I made use of what I had 
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in seeking for more; and got on in every way, both at home and 
abroad. The money came in abundantly.—I now fear, that I 
cannot shake off the consequences of the injuries,which I inflicted 
on others.» ——Hing-urh, when you went into the town yesterday, 
what did you hear my friends say of me? 

“ Hing. Sir, I went to buy oil; and heard some old gentlemen 
say, that if you should have a daughter, well; but if a son, they 
will treat you like a horse until they make you give a feast. 

“ Lew. Don’t deceive me, Hing-urh ! 

“‘ Hing. Sir, I dare not deceive you. 

“ Tew. Ah! those gentlemen say more than they intend to do.— 
“If you give me a son, Seaou-mei, I will gladly return thanks to 
Heaven with the offering of fresh flowers! I will invite my neigh- 
bours; and kill my pigs and sheep.—Let them do as they promise, 
for if they do not abuse me, I shall not be without a son. What 
though & should even have a son deformed, for still he will be the 
gift of Heaven!’’—It graws now so long that I fear something 
unfortunate has happened.—*‘* What signifies whether the hour of 
his birth was lucky or otherwise ; for if I can only rock him in his 
cradle, I shall retire to my grave, and become a ghost with readi- 
ness !’?—Hing-urh ! 

“ Hing. Sir, for what purpose did you call? 

*¢ Lew. Do you look to the door, and see who has grrived. 


Enter [without] Wife, Daughter, and Cuanc-Lanc. 

“« Wife. We are arrived soon.—Hing-urh, tell your master that 
I am come. 

“« Hing. [going in] Sir, my lady, is at the door. 

“‘ Lew. Is my wife artived! Hing-urh, kill a sheep directly.— 
Invite your lady in. 

“« Hing. My lady, you are requested to enter. 

«Wife. Children, do you stay at the door: I will go in first.— 
What can Fsay to him? 

‘* LEW-TSUNG-SHEU, Wife. 

“« Wife. Husband, in the quiet of this cottage your hearing has 
been undisturbed. <4 

“ Lew. Welcome, welcome.—Have I son ? 

“ Wife. Yes: you have a son indeed ! 

** Lew But what has Seaou-mei really produced? 

“ Wife. 1 will tell you immediately ;—do’nt be too anxious. 

“ Lew. Then speak :—I am not anxious ! 

“ Wife. Since you came to this cottage, we all of us, in obe- 
dience to your wishes treated Seaou-mei with the greatest kind- 
ness. We neither chastised her, nor scolded her. This morning 
she arose early, arid under pretence of going out to buy some- 
thing, has gone off altogether ! 

“© Lew. Gone ;—alas, you will kill me!—This surely is only a 
story :—tell me the truth, and let me rejoice with you ! 

“ Wife. It is no story; but if you believe not me, your daugh- 
ter too is at the door.— 

Oo Lew 
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Tew. Is she also arrived ?>—ask her to come in. 


“* Hing. [going out] My young lady, you are requested to 
enter. 


“ Daugh. Chang-lang, stay at the door :—I will go in first. 

“ L:w-tsunesnevu, Wife, Daughter. 

“* Lew. Welcome, daughter, welcome !—Have you a brother? 
—You must nurse that brother, you know. 

“ Daugh. Father, what brother? 

“ Lew. That which Seaou-mei has just produced ;—but after all, 
of what consequence is he ?—I shal] still be fond of you. 

“ Daugh. Seaou-mei, without,the beast provocation, has ran 
away with another man. 

“‘ Lew. Run away!—-Do you both tell the truth. What is there 
to fear in my knowing it ?—It is all a plan concerted between you 
and your mother. She said ‘ Yin-chang, when you see your fa- 
ther, say that Seaou-mei has run away.—If you say that he has a 
son, the good man is old, and it may be feared his joy will kill him,’ 
— This is all a plan concerted between you! 

“Wife. Seaou-mei has indeed run away. 

“ Tew. And, do you venture to tell sucha story, daughter ?— 
Of what consequence is Seaou-mei?—lI shall still be fond of you 
and Chang-lang. 

“ Daugh. If you do not believe me, Chang-lang is at the 
oor. 

“« Lew. Is my son-in-law also come ?—Make haste and ask 
him to enter. 

“‘ Hing. [going out.] Sir, you are requested to enter. 

“ Lew-Tsunc-surv, Wite, Daughter, end CHANG-LANG. 

“* Chang. Father, you have been very happy here ; it is well that 
you came! , 

“ Lew. Welcome, son ; welcome !—you must take care of your 
brother-in-law. 

** Chang. What brother-in-law ? 

“ Lew. That which Seaou-mei has just produced. 

“« Chang. Seaou-mei!—She has, without the least provocation 
on our part, run away with another man. 

“ Lew. Say not so!—How; gone! 

“ Wife. If she is gone, she is gone.—Why should we deccive 
you ?—Of what consequence is the departure of this girl? 

“ Tew. What! are you an old mistress of a family, and does this 
not put you to the blush? 

“« Wife. Lhave done nothing wrong;—what necd I be ashamed 
of? 

“* Lew. Of your jealousy!—When you, a woman anda wife, 
* know not your duty, how can my family respect you.—Through 

the perverseness of your heart, you shew all favour to your son-in- 
law.—The whole of my property is in your hands and engages all 
your attention without satisfying you, covetous and greedy as you 
are !—This last blow will be the death of me! [ weeps. ] 

“ Wife. [laughing] Alas! what folly to grieve for gee Bors 
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without the least provocation, made off in such a shameful manner ! 

“* Lew. How vain have been my hopes; how empty my expec- 
tations, in looking forward to such happiness!—Can you thus 
speak of her without considering my age?—Chang-lang, go to the 
four gates of the city, and set up a notice, that if any poor and 
distressed persons will come to-morrow at break of day to Kae-yuen 
temple, | will distribute money among them.—Be witness, Heaven, 
that I have at last repented! —* In the acquisition of my fortune, [ 
transgressed my duty ;~—now I have no son; and my hopes of pos- 
terity are cut off!—What else but my avarice brought this evi 
upon ne? —Had I acted virtuously I had not met with this !)— 
Hasten, Chang-lang, to give out the notice. 

« Chang. | obey. 

“ Wife. So, you are going to squander your moncy in bestowing 
alms ;—if you should not do so, no one will observe it; and if you 
do so, who will respect you the more? 

“« Lew. § Know you not that those whom I relieve will offer ine 
cense to me, and treat me as they do their ancestors ?’ 

“« Wife. But, even if you should do all these good things, recol- 
lect that you are old, and have not long to live. When you are 
dead, who will remember you? 

“ Lew. * Say you, that because I am in the evening of my days, 
it will be useless!—When I am dead, inter my body on the brow 
of some unfrequented hill; and plant the fir and the cypress 
thickly around.—Then if you fear, that posterity will not know it, 
write my history plainly upon my tomb.—Those who happen to pass 
will look on it with sorrow, and exclaim, ‘ This is he who distri- 
buted money at Kae-yuen temple !’ | 

“‘ Wife. 1 believe you are right, husband: let us now return 
home. 

“« Lew, Aye, let us return.—‘ Sixty years have I lived here, 
during thirty of which I have been a rich man.—What I now suffer 
is the consequence of - errors, and proceeds not from any fault 
in my destiny. —Wife, I will go and fast seven days successively. 
This, together with my alms, may, perhaps, wash away the mis- 
deeds of half my life. I will no longer go hunting for wealth, nor 
any longer engage in litigation.’ If I do these things, Heaven will 
surely see them, and may perhaps yet reward me in my old age.” 
P. 19. 


This is rather too near a resemblance to our sentimental co- 
medy to be very entertaining, neither do we sufficiently enter into 
the manners and habits of the Chinese to enjoy the local allu- 
sions, We think, however, that the volume itself cannot fail of 
affording much amusement to those who are fond of tracing the 
drama through all its channels, to whom we recommend the pre- 
face especially, as a clear and interesting account of the theatrical 
representations of the Chinese in general, which will fully make 
up in information and entertainment the deficiencies of the drama 


itself. : 
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‘ whabiting that remote Region. By Lieut. Edward Chappell, R. N. 8vo. 

A Voyage tothe North Pole. By Benjamin Bragg, accompanied by bis Frietid 
Captain Slapperwhack. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
of the American Brig Commerce, wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa, 
in August, 1815; with an Account of Tombuctoo, and of the hitherto undiscovered 
— City of Wassanah. By James Riley, late Master and Supercargo. fo. 
i ry 16s, , 
The 
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The History of Ireland, from the earliest Ages to the Union, By the Rev. 
Samuel Burdy. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

The Colonies, and the present American Revolution. Translated from the 
French of M. de Pradz, formerly Archbishop of Malines. 8vo. 12s, 


BIOGRAPHY, 


The Annual Biography and Obituary. 8vo. 15s. 

The Imperial Captive ; or, the unexampled Career of the Ex-Emperor Napo- 
leon, from the Period of his quitting Elba to that of his Surrender to the British 
Nation, circumstantially developed, Sy John Gwilliam, Author of the Batiles of 
the Danube aud Burrosa, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 11. 1s, 


POLITICAL. 


Observations on the State of the Country since the Peace, with a Supplemen- 
tary Section on the Poor Laws. By Lieut.-General Crawfurd. 4s. 6d. 

A Plan for reducing the present Poor Rates, by giving permanent Employment 
to the Poor in the manufacturing Flax aud Hemp, by a new Process, without 
Water, Steepiug, or Dew-netting. By Samuel Hill, Esq 1s. 

The Revised Parish System, “with Suggestions for providing for the many now 
out of Employment; and the regulating all manufacturing. and mining Establish- 
ments. By a Conciliator. 1s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into several Questions of Political Economy, applicable to the pre- » 
sent State of Great Britain. By Antony Bertolacci, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A View of the Nature and Operation of Bank Currency, as connected with the 
Distresses of the Country. By W.T. Comber. @s. ; 

The Speech of D. W. Webber in the House of Commons on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. 2s. 

Plan of Parliamentary Reform, in the Form of a Catechism, with Reasons for 
each Article ; and an Introduction, shewing the Necessity of radical and the Inae 
dequacy of moderate Reform. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 8s. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Pecl, on the Catholic Question. @s. 

Le Coalition et la France. 7s. 6d. 

Au humble Remonstrance to the Members of the Honourable House of Com- 
mons, on the Nature and Object of the Report of its Select Committee, for in- 
quiring into the Laws and Ordinances of Foreign States, respecting their Romaa 
Catholic Subjects, &c. By a native Roman Cutholic Priest. 1s. 6d. 

The Patriot’s Portfolio. 2s. 

Comparative View of the British and American Constitutions, with Observations 
on the present State of British Politics, and on the probable Consequences of in- 
troducing into Great Britain the Mode of Suffrage that exists in the United States, 
By a Gentleman, some Years resident, &c. 2s. 

Letiers on the Exportation of Cotton Yarns. By J. B. Sharp. 2s. 6d. 


Speech of Robert, Lord Bishop of Ossory, May 9, 1817, in the House of Peers’ 
en the Roman Catholic Claims. 1s. 6d, 


POETRY. 


A Translation of the neis in rhymed Verse, with a Critical Preface and Notes. ’ 
By Charles Symmons, 1).D. of Jesus College, Oxford. 4to, @]. 12s 6d. 

Tieaae. a Grecian Tale; Alashtar, an Arabian Tale. By H. Gally Knight, 
Esq. S8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 4to. 2l. 2s. 

He is risen ; an Easter Offering. Inscribed by Permission to the Governors and 
Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 4to. 1s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC. 


The Apostate, a Tragedy, in five Acts, now performing at the Theatre, i in Co. 
vent Garden. By Richard Shiel, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 


Germanicus, a Tragedy,‘ translated into Blank Verse. By George Bernel, Esq. 
To which are prefixed, Historical Notices, &e. 3s, 6d. 
Another Translation. @s. 6d. 
The Tonchstone ; or, the World as it goes ; a Comedy. By James en 3s. 
mi¢ 
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Comic Dramas, in three Acts. By Maria Edgeworth, Author of Tales of Fashion. 
able Life. 12mo 7s. 

Elphi Bey; or, the Arab's Faith ; a Musical Drama, in three Acts, performed 
at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane. 2s. 6d. eats 


NOVELS. 


Three Weeks at Fladongs. Svols. 12mo, 11, 

The last Month in Spain. By an English Officer. 8vo. 

Rachel, a Tale. 5s. 

The Itinerant; or, Memoirs of an Actor. Vol. TV. V. VI. 11. 1s. 

Some Account of myself, By Charles, Earl of Erpiagham, . 4 vols, 41] @s. 


MISCELILANIES. 


Letters from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs Montague, between the Years 1755 
and 1800, chiefly upon Literary and Moral Subjects. - Published from the Ori- 
g'nals in the Possession of the Rev. Montagu Pennington, M.A. Vicar of North- 
bourn, in Kent, and perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Deal, her Nephew 
and Executor, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

The Speeches of Charles Phillips, Esq. delivered at the Bar, and on various 
public Occasions, in Ireland and England. Svo. 7s. 

Excerpta ex variis Romanis Poetis, gui in scholis rgrius leguntur, Lucretio, 
Catullo, Lucano, &c. &c. Notis illustrata, quas selegit Johannes Rogers Pitman, 
A.M. Editio Secunda. 7s. 

Walks through London, including Westminster, and the Borough of Southwark, 
with the surrounding Suburbs. With Engravings. By David Hughson, LL.D. 
2 vols, 11. 10s. 

Correspondence between a Mother and her Daughter at School. By Mrs. and 
Miss Taylor. 5s. 

Report of the Proceedings of a Commiitee of the Navy Board, sitting in his 
Majesty's Dock-vard at Portsmouth, from the 28th of October to the 8th of Ne- 
vember, 1816, by Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to enquire 
into a Complaint made by the Chaplain respecting the Conduct exercised toward 
him in his Professional Situation by the resident Commissioner, the Hon, Sir George 
Grey, Bart. By the Rev. Tufton Charles Scott, LL.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Royal Highness the lriace Regent, Chaplain of his Majesty's Dock-yard at 
Portsmouth, and Vicar of Monkton, in Thanet. 8vo. 7s. 

A compendious Dictionary of the Veterinary Art, containing a concise Explae 
nation of the various Terms used in Veterinary Medicine aud Surgery, &e. bce 
By James White, Veterinary Surgeon, 6s. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


A Theological Enquiry into the Sacrament of Baptism, 
and the Nature of Baptismal Regeneration, in five Discourses, 
preached before the University of Cambridge, April 1817. By 
the Rev. C. Benson, A. M. 


A Second Volume of Sermons on Practical Subjects. By 
Dr. Nance, of Ashford, Kent. ‘ 


A Vindication of the Review of Mr. Heber's Bampton Lec- 
tures, inserted in the British Critic. By the Rev. Fred. Nolan. 


A Drama, 











$40 Literary Intellizence. 


A Drama, entitled Manfred. By Lord Byron. 


Odin, a Poém, connected with the most gear oe | era of 
the Northern Mythology, referring principally to the Origin of 
the Gothic Empire. By the Right Hon. Sir William Dritan- 
mond. 


_A new Edition of the Muse Etonensis, with additional 
Pieces. By the Hon. Wm. Herbert. 


A Volame of Travels through France and Germany, by way 
of Flanders, in the Years 1815, 1816, 1817. By J. Jorgen- 
aun, Esq. 

A picturesque Tour through France, Switzerland, on the 
Banks of the Rhine, and through Part of the Netherlands. 


The Journal of a Voyage to New Zealand, in company with 
the Rev. Samuel Marsden, with an Account of the State of 
that Country, and its Productions, the Character of its Inha- 
bitants, &c. 1m two Octavo Volumes. By Mr. Nicholas. 


Editions in French and English of Afemoirs of the ALarquis 
Dangeau, written by himself; containing many unknown Facts 
and Anecdotes relative to Lewis the 14th, his Court, &c. from 


the origmal M.S. Journal, with historical and critical Notes. 
By Madame de Geailis. 


Memoirs of the Revolution in France, and of the Sufferinge 
of the Koyal Family, deduced chiefly from Accounts by Eye- Wit- 
nesses; which will exhibit, besides Information from other sources, 
a combined Narrative of details from M. Hue, Clery, Edge- 
worth, and Madame Royale, now Duchess D’ Angouleme. 


Philonthropy, and other Poems. By the Rev. Ingram 
Cobbin, M.A. 


An additional Volume of the Studies in History ; containing 
the History of Eng/and from its earliest Period to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By the Rev. Thomas Morell. 


The Third Volume of the New Edition of Wood’s Athena 
Oxonienses, vith great Additions, edited and contmued by Mr. 
Bliss, will be published in a few Days. 


A Small Work, entitled Errors of Pronunciation, and im- 
propcr Expressions in current Use, chiefly by the Inhabitants of 
London, to which are added those in similar Misuse by the In« 


habitants of Paris. 

A Sketch of the History and Cure of Febrile Diseases, more 
particularly the Febrile Diseases of the West Indies, as they ap- 
pear among the Soldiers in the British Army. By Itobert Jach- 
son, M.D. | 





